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THIS 1S WHAT HAPPENS 


WHEN THEY DONT SELL 


THE WAY -Y’ WORK 
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“TELEPHONE STRIKE ea | 


You SEE , WE UNDERSTAND . WE'LL WaKEN THOSE LITERARY CongcIENCES 

SHOW YOU WHAT YOu INEED, HOW GOOD You CAN BE, IF POU*LL GIVE 
uS A LOOK AT A MANUSCRIPT, Fees For Ficrion OR FACT NOT EX- 

CEEDING 5,000 woRdS ,45 FOR AN EDITORIAL APPRAISAL, Fo FoR A 
CONSULTATION CRITICISM. WE'LL ADVISE THE TRAINING THAT WILL SHORT 

CuT YOU TO GLORY. OR WRITE FOR OOR FREE PAMPHLET “LITERARY SERVICES” 


THOS.H. UZZELL % CAMELIAWUZZELL | 


STILLWATER > OKLAHOMA 
. 5 
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About the $1,000,000 Secret 
Sir: 

That article in your April issue of W. D. by 
your friend Harry Stephen Keeler called “My 
‘Million-Dollar’ Plot-Inventing Secret!” really 
deserves that exclamation point. It’s a rip- 
snorting, drag-me-out, what’s-it-all-about-after-I- 
read-it treatise. 

With all due respect to Mr. Keeler, who is an 
accomplished author while I am still in the 
stages of the elements, his article is so cluttered 
with words and phrases of the third dimension, 
that he is still in possession of his ‘“‘Million-dol- 
lar” secret. 

A revision of the article along the lines of the 
clear and concise contribution by Carrol John 
Daly would certainly benefit both your readers 
and Mr. Keeler. 

DaniEL J. HoLonan, 
5158 Saul Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liberty Wants 
Sir: 
Liberty is always in the market for short-short 
stories of 1,000-1,500 words, longer short stories 
of about 4,500-5,000 words, two-part stories of 
10,000-12,000 words, and serials of 40,000 
words ; also articles on timely and important sub- 
jects of broad general interest, of from 1,500- 
3,000 words and picture stories of all classifi- 
cations. 
Manuscripts should be clearly typed and 
double spaced. Do not use thin tissue or onion 
skin paper. Printed material, penciled manu- 
scripts, stories in a foreign language or submitted 
incomplete will be rejected upon receipt. We 
do not use material in play or scenario form. 
It is not necessary to have your manuscript 
copyrighted before submitting. The entire con- 
tents of Liberty is covered by copyright so the 
author is fully protected. 
While every. possible effort will be made to re- 
turn unacceptable manuscripts, if submitted with 
stamped and self-addressed envelopes, Liberty 
does not hold itself responsible for such return. 
Address all material to Editorial Department, 
Liberty Magazine, 37 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Do not send letter or return 
postage under separate cover. 
Liperty Macazine, Inc. 
New York 19, N. Y 

Paper Did It 

Sir: 

Due to the unavailability of paper, Atomic 
Action Magazines are suspending publication 
indefinitely. 

H. C. Biacxersy, 
Publisher 


The Writer’s Digest, Rs East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 





The 
mystery story 














every 





writer writes 







le ’s the story that'll always be © 

a mystery to you as to why in 

es the name of Editorial Heaven 
it didn’t sell! 

Maybe it wasn’t the story at all. Maybe 
it never got by Reader No. 1 because of 
smudgy erasures, gouges, blurs. Readers 
instinctively go for clean, professional- 
looking MS. 

That’s why so many, many writers use 
only unique Eaton’s Corrasable Bond—the 
typewriter paper with the patented surface 
that erases like magic. 

It’s simply amazing the way Eaton’s Cor- 
rasable Bond takes erasing. You can delete 
whole sentences with an ordinary pencil 
eraser, and leave nary a trace of amateur- 
ish smudging. Try it and see for yourself 
how it solves a major problem. Send the 
coupon below and ten cents for a generous 
sample—or ask your stationer for a demon- 
stration. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 
Made only by 


CATON, 





Address: 
Samples, 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 


usually purchase stationery. 








Here is his address 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable. 


Name. 
Street 
City. State 











Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Di Publishing Co. mix Y 
, No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, S.A. 


Cincinnati, O., 


- 








Wrirer’s DIcEstT 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are 0 
sketchy outlines, but me 4 by step guidance. Each P’ 

runs about 350,000 words 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 


stories. 
Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately. Minor corrections. 
60c per 1,000 words, including the fractional thousand ; 
Ic per line for verse. Carbon Free. 
Money-back satisfaction guaranteed. 


ANNE DO?R'ALDSON 
332 W. Main St. Barnesville, Ohio 











WRITERS’ COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H. 
with me. Personal Instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)...........+- 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..........+-- 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... -. ° 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders). . 


MILDRED I. REID 





2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation ——— Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, ‘Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said’’) 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x%,” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.0.D> $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.00 (U.S. $), money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 











Any Comments? 
Sir: 

Ray Palmer and I read with considerable in- 
terest the letter by Bill Hopson and your reply 
to it in‘ the April issue of the Dicest. With 
Bill’s letter we find no fault—indeed, we concur 
with him a hundred per cent. But in your dis- 
closed investigation at the end of that letter you 
make an assumption purported to condone the 
existence of reprint magazines such as Triple 
Western and Triple Detective. 

You say that today a publisher will have to 
pay at least $1500 for Ist rights to a novel. Here 
you are correct. But then you go on to say that 
the magazine publisher cannot afford this much 
money for a pulp novel in the western and de- 
tective field, and therefore the pulp magazine 
publisher who wishes to use only book length 
material will either forget the whole thing or 
buy rights on previously .published novels. 

Here is where we will take issue with you and 
any other pulp paper publishers concerned. In 
our two books, Mammoth Detective and Mam- 
moth Western, we consistently use book-length 
novels, from 50,000 to 100,000 words. For these 
novels we pay anywhere from $1000 to $3000, 
depending on length and in some cases the 
author. Practically all of the novels we publish 
subsequently are brought out in book form, 
either by our own company, or by another book 
publisher. If the novel is published in book 
form by our company the author receives stand- 
ard book rates—or better, and mostly better in 
our casé, in addition to the amount he receives 
for Ist N. A. rights. If his novel is bought by 
another company he gets full release of all other 
rights from us. 

The whole point is this: Publishers can afford 
to pay $1500 for novels. We do. We pay a lot 
more than that. And we buy top names along 
with lesser ones. And our books are monthly. 
(Mammoth Western has just gone monthly.) 
And in addition to the novel in each issue we 
have five or six novelettes and short stories, the 
combined wordage of which comes pretty close 
to what is used in reprint magazines such as 
Triple Detective and Triple Western. And each 
and every word is at an excellent rate. In other 
words, we pay about 400% more for one issue 
of our books than Mr. Margulies does. And we 
make money. If we didn’t, Mr. Ziff and Mr. 
Davis would do something about it. 

This whole question of reprints is a nauseat- 
ing one. It is the cancer of the pulp field. And 
there are no legitimate arguments in favor of it. 
As you know, our company has consistently 
fought this evil, and has operated on the prin- 
ciple that a publisher can make money by play- 
ing fair not only with the public and writers, 
but also with other publishers. 

When a publisher comes out with reprint 
magazines he is hurting the entire industry—and 
himself. Because in the long run it has been 
proven that reprint magazines just don’t last. 
But while they do, legitimate magazines suffer. 

This is not meant to be a cry of anguish in so 
far as our books go. It isn’t. Our western and 
detective and mystery magazines are doing well, 
and they will continue to do so because we are 
willing to pay good rates for new material only. 
It is to be regretted that men who have been 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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in the publishing field for many years cannot 
realize this fact also. The current cry of: “We 
can’t pay that much!” is just so much baloney. 
Yours, for higher rates and the better material 
and circulations that go along with them. 
Wiititum L. HAMLING, 
Associate Editor, 
Fiction Group, 
Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. 


© Congratulations to Editors Ray Palmer and Bill 
Hamling for a forceful statement of the position of 
Ziff-Davis. How do other pulp paper publishers feel 
about pulp paper magazine publication of (1) previ- 
ously published novels; (2) previously published 
pulp fiction; (3) where is the dividing line between 
books such as “Triple-X Western" (which uses previ- 
ously published novels) and publications such as 
“Omnibook" and “Pocket Books,” which are too 
popular as well as commercially profitable to be 
excised 7?—Ed. 


3 Tradebooks 
Sir: 

We are in need of material for all our pub- 
lications and will be glad to give prompt and 
cordial consideration to every script sent us. 

Here are our requirements for Wallpaper 
Magazine, Juvenile Merchandising, and Oriental 
Rug Magazine: articles up to 1,200 words, pref- 
erably based on interviews with dealers, describ- 
ing good merchandising and promotional ideas, 
effective display methods, business building poli- 
cies, etc. Photos of store interiors, window 
displays, persons interviewed. (The latter will 
generally furnish photos on request, and at no 
expense to the writer.) 

Juvenile Merchandising covers the juvenile 
furniture, toys and wheel goods (carriages, bicy- 
cles, etc.) specialty stores, and these departments 
in furniture stores and in department stores. It 
does not cover infants’ apparel. 

For National Rug Cleaner Magazine: articles 
up to 1,500 words, based on interviews with 
owners or managers of rug cleaning plants, or 
rug cleaning departments or dry cleaning plants, 
describing methods used, promotional ideas, etc. 
Photos of rug cleaning processes, layouts of 
plants, exteriors of new plants, etc., person inter- 
viewed. Stress any recent change in methods 
which plant operator feels has improved effi- 
ciency, reduced costs, or achieved other benefits. 

Rates: one cent per word, $2.50 per photo. 
On acceptance. 

We are also interested in receiving news items 
about people in these fields. 

PiInoveR PUBLICATIONS, 
E. J. Young, Editor 

12 East 30 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Billie Jayne 
Sir: 

In answer to my ad, a Miss Billie Jayne of 
Cleveland sent me two excellent poems for criti- 
cism. But she failed to state her street address. 
Will you please place this where she can see it, 
and send along the missing information? 

Ciement Woop, 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


May, 
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TO PEOPLE 
Who Want To Write 


but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


° Sells 95 Stories 
and Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, especially since I finished 
my N.I.A. training some time ago, 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 


to 20 national magazines.’’—Darrell 
Jordan, PO Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 

Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 

recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. The Writing 
Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your latent 
ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified to take 
the famous N. I. A. course based on the practical training 
given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You “‘cover’’ actual 
assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at 
home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. 
It is really fascinating work. Each 


week you see new progress. In a mat- 


ter of months you can acquire the THIS 


coveted Bye agen cae aoe 
- aL oe tly 
[Reroved chances of making sa. COURSE 
Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the Writing APPROVED 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few FOR 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 

VETERANS’ 


coupon now. Make the first move 
toward the most enjoyable and profit- 
TRAINING 


able occupation—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925) 























Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
: Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
: tion about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s 
Digest, May. 


Mr. 

Mrs. > 

Miss } 

Address , 

( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 7-E-667 





Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Enroll now for study in short story, novel, journalism, 
poetry, painting, non-fiction, radio script, play-writing, 
musical composition, nature appreciation, juvenile 
fiction, handicrafts. A vacation while learning. 
Camp Life—Unexcelled Staff 
Write For Leaflet 
3 Terms—July Ist to September Ist 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted oe editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 











BIG DIME'S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 
6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Vlot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. 444, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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Rights 
Sir: 

Am I screwy? Or just out of touch with things 
in the magazine business? 

Knowing of your organization’s interest in 
practices which smell slightly, I’m addressing 
this query to you. Some time ago I sent a 
script to —, marked clearly “First North Ameri- 
can Rights Only.” The editor wired me an offer, 
and I answered that offer was OK for First North 
American only. He sent me a contract to sign, 
and the contract embraced all rights. I re- 
turned his contract and offer for $300, and asked 
for return of the script. It subsequently sold to 
Satevepost for $800, and with no question about 
rights. 

That’s case no. 1. A few weeks ago I sent a 
script to —. The manuscript was clearly marked 
“First North American only.” Back comes an 
acceptance from —, in which I am offered $200 
and notified that they plan to use the piece in 
their “— Club” feature page. In this feature, 
they introduce the topic to be discussed on one 
page, and notify the reader that if he wishes 
complete details he may send for a printed 
bulletin containing the entire story. I asked the 
editor if he interpreted First North American 
Rights as including the right to circulate and 
reprint as a bulletin, even for free? And espe- 
cially since, in my letter of transmittal, I took 
special pains to point out that I wished all other 
rights —such as book and booklet — reserved, 
as I could not hope to salvage my costs out of 
a magazine article alone. The research involved 
a canvas of all 48 states and a thorough search 
of statutes of all states as to laws regarding 
predatory animals and bounties. 

So I have asked the editor to return my manu- 
script, and sent him the check for $200. I 
would rather burn the damned story than sell 
myself —and other writers— down the river. 
This flagrant disregard of the writer’s clearly- 
stipulated provisos burns my cork. 

Am I alone? 

Davw HELLyYER, 

21 Bay Island Club, 

Balboa, California. 
e Every time an author forces an editor to buy 
first magazine rights ONLY, or American first pub- 
lication book rights ONLY, he helps every other 
author and carries the torch for the less stout 


hearted.—Ed. 
Expanding Pulps 
Sir: 

This is to let you 4nd your readers know that 
we are moving about May Ist, and that hereafter 
all submissions should be addressed as follows: 

Robert O. Erisman, Editor 

Magazine Management Company 

Empire State Bldg. 

New York 1, N. Y. 
We will be greatly expanding our pulp list. 
New titles cannot yet be released, but we will 
be starting to buy on the new books at once, and 
first needs will be for western and sports ma- 
terial: in westerns, short novels from 20,000 to 
35,000; in sports, shorts to 6,000 preferably, oc- 
casionally longer, major sports only. 


AMERICAN FicTION Group 























Trade Journal Reps 


Sir: 


You and your readers may be interested to 
learn that National Bottlers’ Gazette currently is 
reorganizing its entire field force, and we will 
work only with accredited representatives. 

In line with this, we are mailing applications 
for territorial assignment to several hundred free- 
lance writers on our list. We also will be in- 
terested in hearing from writers not on our list. 

Every accredited correspondent will receive an 
*“N.B.G. Correspondent’s 
complete and comprehensive information on the 
type of material we want and how we want it. 

We recently have raised our rates to $10.00 
per page, plus $3.00 to $5.00 for photos and art. 
Higher rates are paid for quality material and 


special assignments. 


J. E. Stevens, Staff Editor, 
80 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Hybrid 
Sirs: 


May, 1947 
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Producers. 


What Will YOU Sell in (9477 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
aswell as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


Manual” containing WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 


EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 29, Calif. 


















Any Writer’s Clubs in or around New Haven, Box 243 


Conn.? I am a newcomer and lonesome for shop 
talk, My status as a writer is sort of hybrid—half 
amateur, half professional (sold $600 worth of 
stuff last year), and would be extremely inter- I've handled books, short stories, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 


corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Chester, W. Va. 















For 18 Years 


articles, short shorts, 














‘ . ge . etc., and have many editorial requests for them. I have 
ested in contacting anyone who is interested in a New York representative for book sales and one for 
cae sales of foreign rights, published stuff. Reading fee: $1, 
writing. Ist 1,000 words, 50c per 1,000 extra. Books $20. 
Grace B. MartTINn, JOHN T. KIERAN 
c/o Hayden Cottage, 1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 
Summer Island, 
Indian Neck, 
Bradford, Conn. FOURTH ANNUAL 
Gagster SOUTH Ww EST 
Sir: WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Here is a brief note which may interest some 


readers of the Forum. 


I would be interested in hearing from any gag 
writing group(s) within the range of Writer’s 
Digest. I am a gag writer for several car- 
toonists and would like to hear from any group 
that specializes in “keep ’em laughing material” 
and mutual sharpening of the gag sense. 


S. WEIss, 


3417 East 147 Street, 406 S. Caranachua 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 1, 2, 3, and 4 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Literary Clinics—Marketing Advice 
Autograph Parties—Contests—Lectures 


Learn How to Promote Your Writing Career 


Write now for contest rules and details. 


DEE WOODS, Secretary 


Corpus Christi, Texas 

































if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


eip yo 


“ PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 
STORIES ° 
® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS * $750.00 Advance for a book ete 
* $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. cf books 
BOOKS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








Manuscript Placement for Authors 


33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


Write for our free detailed circular 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





MISSOURI WRITERS’ WORKSHOP | 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MO. JUNE 9-18, 1947) 


Ten days of conferences, discussions, lectures 
for writers by leading writers in four fields. 


POETRY © SHORT STORY © NOVEL © NON-FICTION | 


JOHN CANADAY, novelist, associate pro- 
® fessor of art, University of Virginia. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, poet, novelist, edi- 
al tor of Briarcliff Quarterly. : 


HUDSON STRODE, author, professor of 
a creative writing, University of Alabama. 


ALLEN TATE, poet, editor for Henry Holf, 
2 editor of the Sewanee Review. 


e WILLIAM PEDEN, author, writer of short 
e stories, University of Missouri. 


WINSTON ALLARD, free-lance writer, mar- 
ad ket expert, Missouri School of Journalism. 


Write for Complete Information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN | 
203A JESSE HALL COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 
IRENE HERLOCKER 

6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 











ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested:in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard-working writers. 


Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized, one in Saturday 
Evening Post. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL.- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Excellent Idea 
Sir: 

A group of American and Canadian writers 
and editors are getting together to try an experi- 
ment in good neighborliness and international 
cooperation which we hope will prove valuable 
to writers in both countries. We are planning to 
get together at one of the resort hotels outside of 
the city of Quebec from September 6 to 21, at 
which time the American boys will be able to get 
the inside dope on the requirements of the Cana- 
dian publications, right from the boys who do the 
reading and buying; and the Canadian writers 
who find the American magazines one of their 
biggest outlets will have a chance to talk turkey 
with American editors who can give them an 
“across-the-desk” inside picture of the current 
magazine demands. 

We have taken an option on the Manoir St. 
Castin at Lac Beauport, Quebec, for the period, 
and besides the benefits to be gained from the 
standpoint of instruction and market information 
right from the source, we have a rather extensive 
recreational program in mind. The Manoir, itself, 
is giving us a break on the rates, which makes it 
possible to carry on at a minimum of expense 
for anyone interested in joining us, and we are 
also getting some excellent cooperation from the 
Canadian National Railways in the matter of 
getting the people there. 

At the present time the plans for non-writing 
activities include the use of the resort’s facilities, 
including boating, tennis, bicycles, horseback 
riding, etc. Plans for a trip to the Saguenay and 
the Gaspe Peninsula at a time when the scenery 
of this area is at its most beautiful are also rather 
well advanced. 

During a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Canadian Authors Association in Toronto 
about ten days ago, the plans were presented to 
the officers of that Association by W. Arthur 
Deacon, the president, who, as you probably 
know, is one of Canada’s leading book reviewers. 
In New York the members of the Catholic 
Writers Guild and other groups have been in- 
terested, and through them several of the large 
colleges which are interested in developing suc- 
cessful writers. Don O’Brien, one of the editors 
of Outdoor Life, and president of the Catholic 
Writers Guild, is also bringing this get-together 
to the attention of his many friends. 

CuHar.es S, STRONG, 
Suite 1400, 

10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


® Mr. Strong is one of Standard's editors.—Ed. 


A Will and a Way 
Sir: 


Perhaps I can add a note of encouragement to 
the mothers and home-makers who want to write 
but seem not to find the time. 

A daily schedule is essential so that you can 
plan your days and hours for your housework 
and writing. 

From my own experience I find that when I 
do my housework and washing in the mornings, 
I feel much better and freer (and cleaner) to 
write after lunch when the children are napping. 
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I usually do my ironing after the children 
get up from their naps or in the evening. But I 
never do housework of any kind after lunch. 
That is my time to do what I wish to do and I 
usually write. 

It’s such a little time, you may be thinking. 
Yes! It’s just two hours, But those few hours 
really add up to something when you find what 
you’ve accomplished after a week, or a month, 
of sticking to those two hours every afternoon. 

So I’ve learned to drop whatever I’m doing 
and make notes of what I’m thinking; it may 
take only five minutes at a time but then I have 
something. 

An excellent time to have pencil and note- 
book handy is when you are ironing. It is so 
easy to let the iron stand while you scribble a few 
thoughts. 

I’ve never written at night, mainly because 
Hubby is home and the radio is on, and then, 
too, we usually turn lights out at ten. 

May I add that I have four children of my 
own and board three others. They are all under 
ten, My house has nine rooms. 


Oh! Yes! One more thing: “I’m strong and 
healthy and 30 years old. So, fellow prisoner, 
look at it this way: If I can do it so can you— 
that is, if you love to write as much as I do. 

Mrs. Wayne C. Wooster, 
638 22nd Ave., 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 


Gift Horse 
Sir: 

Gifts of an interest in unpublished manuscripts 
are not valid gifts for tax purposes, according to 
a recent Prentice-Hall “Lawyer’s Weekly Letter,” 
unless the author shows a real intention to make 
the gift for purposes other than tax reduction. 


The letter points out a case in which a half 
interest in two unpublished manuscripts was 
given by P. G. Wodehouse to his wife and the 
manuscripts later sold to the Saturday Evening 
Post for $40,000 apiece. Notice of the alleged 
gift was made to the author’s literary agent but 
not to the publisher and the Court held this was 
significant and that the gift was a pseudo-gift in 
which reduction of taxes was the motivating 
force. 

Perhaps the Court would recognize a gift 
under certain conditions and would approve a 
split-up of proceeds. However, the author proba- 
bly would have liability for gift tax, so the over- 
all tax saving might be reduced. 

K. S. Gincier, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Firearms 
Sir: 

It might interest your readers to know that we 
are in the market for articles and interesting little 
items relating to firearms, archery, edged weap- 
ons, etc. We pay a fair rate on publication. 

SHELLEY BRAVERMAN, Publisher, 
The Dealer and Collector, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Going Your Way? 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 
"My best friend has 


been taking your course 
for some months, and the 
improvement in her work 
is so obvious that | de- 
cided to join her. She has 
already persuaded my 
sister, who is now busily 
at work. It's really strange 

how the ri PP le has = tok spablishers 
spread. Another ac- | ss: 
quaintance asked me if 
| could refer her to a good course, and | told 
her of you," writes Harriette de Jarnette, of 
California. 


For almost 15 years this course has been helping 
beginners make sales . . . It stresses the principle that 
you can only write your way—and in it you do write 
your way, while learning the commercial tricks that 
professionals know and that beginners rarely have a 
chance to find out. 

Beginners who came to us as students had no par- 
ticular talent—but they did know that the commer- 
cial tricks in the fiction writing business can be 
learned, That is why many of them have sold and 
continue to sell. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates, Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 

Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books, TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved courre in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





All Walks of Life 


For almost 15 years 
this proved commer- 
cial course has been 
bringing first sales 
and repeat sales to 
people in almost 
every walk of life— 
lawyers, teachers, 
advertising people, 
stenographers, 
housewives—even a 
newspaperman. And 
to a great many 
people who now 
appear regularly in 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

SEE Se ceUa Neck cctdnwecnvshaband pedeerseedennketsS ace ccnne 


IS ven sir iitess Bee sh es pasos cannes aseeendeessieae 





Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 


invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
" DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
O09) PHILADELPHIA 6--------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Emotional Vacuum 
Sir: 

After having knocked off my ninth novel, I got 
into my car with my family and headed for 
points west and never so much as looked at a 
typewriter. I’ve just returned and am digging 
through my accumulated mail. 

Some writers think I am being rather revolu- 
tionary by my contention that most detective 
novels are written in an emotional vacuum, You 
say that the idea of these stories “has been to 
intrigue the reader’s deductive senses and not to 
involve him emotionally.” That was the theory 
of S. S. Van Dine: no color, no character, no 
good writing—only a puzzle. In my opinion Van 
Dine set down these restrictions because he 
couldn’t write worth a damn and was incapable 
of creating characters. He wasn’t the first man to 
make a virtue of his failings. 

As a matter of fact, the strictly deductive story 
is a fake. A reader hasn’t a chance to out-guess 
the author because you can’t out-guess God, 
and the author is a god in the way he shifts 
situations and clues and characters to please him- 
self and the plot. Whodunit deduction, which, 
along with other fancy detective story words, 
like ratiocination, has little to do with the normal 
reasoning processes. We do such an effective 
propaganda job on what mental wows our super- 
man detectives are that the overawed reader 
seldom questions that a clue, which can mean 
any of a dozen different things, means only what 
we want it to for the purposes of the plot. We’re 
magicians with a written patter to divert atten- 
tion from our shoddy tricks. 

We concern ourselves with the profoundest 
emotional experience a man can have, that of 
taking a fellow human being’s life, but to us 
death is trivial, when not downright comic. 
Blood spatters our pages, but our characters 
don’t bleed real blood. They’re men and women 
of straw, all neatly tabulated and labelled before 
we sit down to write a word: Superman Mental 
Detective, Superman Hardboiled Detective, 
Dumb Assistant, Plodding Cop Who’s Smarter 
Than He Looks, Lovely Virtuous Heroine, Sexy 
Tough Blonde, Weak Kid Brother, Ruthless 
Capitalist, Evil Old Woman, Suave Gangster, 
Lowbrow Gunman, and so on. All women below 
the age of 60 are beautiful, everybody has a 
skeleton in his closet, nobody steps through a 
door-without a gun in his hand. 

The fact is that more and more mystery story 
writers are getting away from the purely “deduc- 
tive” puzzle story set in an emotional vacuum 
peopled by automatons. In my most recent books 
I’ve substituted suspense for puzzle and have 
tried, to the limits of my talent, to create flesh- 
and-blood people—folks like you and me who are 
suddenly and violently faced with murder and 
terror and react the way a human being would. 
I’m through reading or writing stories of dubious 
mechanical clues and dull cross-examination. I 
think that the future of the mystery is the 
suspense story, concerning people real enough 
for the reader to recognize and identify himsclf 
with, and with action true enough, within the 
demands and restrictions of the medium, to pack 
an emotional impact. A story to be worth any- 
thing consists of people. All the rest is dressing. 

Bruno FIscHeEr, 
Croton on the Hudson, of 


May, 1947 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


FICTION 

RADIO 

ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 
ARTICLE & FEATURE 
MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 

SCREEN 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 
manuscript criticism Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


7 HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to- date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, 
whatever you are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 





VETERANS: 
This course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans’ training. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 85-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No sales will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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We may be able to 





p you forestall the former 


ows 
sort 


and latch onto the latter. TERMS : professionals: If you have sold 











$500 worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, within the 
past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on 
all American sales, 15% on Canadian and British 
sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
Through sales, our reading fee, payable with ma- 
terial sent, is one dollar per thousand words and 
final fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 
of 4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dol- 
lars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. Per- 


sonal collaboration service—where the agency. 


works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; infor- 
mation upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Night Shift 


By MAYDEL MASSEY 


that a certain Mrs. Goolsby, who lives 
on 8th Avenue, sleeps until after nine 
o’clock in the morning. This rumor has been 
confirmed a number of times by the Avon 
representative, who makes her calls early. 

There is also another rumor about this 
same Mrs. G. It has been said that she is 
a writer, and still calls herself Maydel 
Massey. This rumor, however, is a little 
more difficult to prove. No one of Teague’s 
4,500 citizens has ever seen Mrs. Goolsby 
writing, or the name Maydel Massey in 
print. 

I am hereby “confessing” that the rumor 
is true. And no one in Teague is ever go- 
ing to see Mrs. G or MM writing if I can 
avoid it. I learned better years ago. And 
since no author’s name ever appears on a 
confession story, it isn’t likely that they will 
make an exception of Maydel Massey. My 
trade-journal articles appear under the 
laconic by-line M. A. Massey. The latest 
ones I have sold to larger publications, have 
not had time to appear in print yet. 

I have three children, aged ten, three, 
and two years, a husband who likes my 
cooking, a six-room house to keep, a gar- 


Tats is a rumor in Teague, Texas, 





den which includes flowers, vegetables, 
weeds, and insects—and no help, and I 
maintain a writing schedule of four hours 
each day. I make the bold statement that 
any other housewife with the co-operation 
of her family can do as much or more— 
according to her own ability. I’ve been at 
it ten years. 

I have just made the startling discovery 
that, far from being detrimental to my suc- 
cess as a writer, my domesticity and mother- 
hood are absolute essentials to it. Wouldn’t 
it be nice if even one thwarted housewife- 
writer could be converted to this way of 
thinking without having to make the dis- 
covery, as I did, the hard way. 

I really began my writing career at the 
age of sixteen, when as a high school 
senior, I won the state essay writing con- 
test. That settled it. I was not merely go- 
ing to be a writer—I was one. I had a 
gold medal and my school had a silver 
loving cup to prove it. I’m sorry, folks, 
that that medal has never diminished in 
importance through the years, although it 
may be sentimental of me to say so. I 
think any- beginner with anything so tan- 
gible as a gold medal is very lucky. It is 
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something to start on. 

I accidentally discovered the WRriITER’s 
DicEstT on a newsstand. I read and re-read 
every issue I could lay my hands on. 

The veterans I met in the Dicest’s 
pages said study your markets, read the 
magazines you hoped to write for, be pre- 
pared for rejections, slant every story to- 
ward a certain market, accept criticism 
eagerly, prepare clean typed copy on good 
bond paper, and learn to write by writing. 
I believed every word they said. I still do, 
and I have never had any reason to be 
sorry ! 

I married at seventeen and my family 
and friends were horrified. My talent (?) 
would be wasted in domestic chores, they 
prophesied. There would be babies, hard 
work, no time for writing. To make matters 
worse, I had married an oil field worker 
who had not so much as a home to offer 
me. Five days after we were married, he 
lost his job as well. 

Maybe we were too young and in love 
to realize that we were suffering hardships 
during the next two years. At least every- 
one else said they were hardships. They 
were actually fun to us. We drifted. We 
lived in tents, trailer houses, one and two 
room shacks. I wouldn’t have missed that 
experience for worlds, although I was 
perfectly confident that everything would 
work out later. 


It did. Bill finally landed a nice job, 
and although the pay was small, it was per- 
fectly adequate for our needs. Just a few 
days before my twentieth birthday, our first 
son was born. I almost died, and I took 
advantage of the fear and tenderness in 
my husband’s face to ask him to buy me a 
typewriter for my birthday gift. I shall 
never forget the look of bewilderment he 
gave me. He knew as well as I that I 
didn’t know one key from another on a 
typewriter! 

Besides, we couldn’t afford a typewriter. 
But I got one. Bill bought it at once, the 
nicest Corona portable he could find, pay- 
ing three dollars down and three dollars a 
month for it (I’m still using it), and as 
soon as I was able to be up and about, I 
added learning to type to my routine of 
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housework and caring for the new baby. 


There was a chart on touch typing which 
came with the portable, and using that as 
my only teacher, I began typing out origi- 
nal manuscripts at once. I lost my head. 
I felt guilty about the purchase of a type- 
writer when we needed so many other 
things, and I frenziedly determined to justi- 
fy its purchase at once. I wrote every spare 
minute, I couldn’t take time to eat prop- 
erly, and I lived mostly on black coffee 
and cigarettes. I tried to defend myself to 
curious friends and ‘acquaintances by ex- 
plaining what I hoped to do. Some of them 
were kind, some were impatient, most of 
them said quite frankly that they thought 
I had lost my mind. Only one dear friend 
stayed by me and gave me encouragement, 
and she, at the present time, is in a mental 
institution. 


I knocked myself out in four months 
time. My husband put me in bed, called in 
someone to help, rationed me on coffee 
and cigarettes, and quietly removed the 
typewriter to a neighbor’s house for safe- 
keeping. When, at the end of a week, I 
began to loudly demand its return, my hus- 
band, who had faith in my ability, God 
knows why, sat down and talked it all over 
with me. 


We agreed that I had been foolish to 
rush in like that with no plan—no system 
—and if I were to continue, I would have 
to make one. He offered to get his own 
breakfast in the morning, give the baby his 
early bottle and make sure he was dry and 
comfortable. I would work at my writing 
only in the quiet, undisturbed evening 
hours when there would be no interrup- 
tions, no curious people asking questions. I 
would work slowly, I promised. 


A year went by. My typing speed in- 
creased amazingly, and I had written about 
a million unnecessary words out of my sys- 
tem. I collected printed rejection slips. 
They represented widely varied markets 
which I had picked hap-hazardly according 
to my mood of the moment. It was about 
this time that I realised I needed another 
plan. I found it when I enrolled in a cor- 
respondence course for writers through an 
advertisement in the Wrirer’s DicestT. 
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“Now—we Shall see, just which is the mightier!" 


It was The Comfort Writer’s Service of 

St. Louis, (a curious name, I’ve always 

thought) and I picked their course because 

they offered it on the installment plan, 

something like three dollars down and two 

fifty per month. Saunders M. Cummings 

was their director,then, and his first sug- 

i. gestion was that I stop hop-skipping, and 
jumping from one group of markets to an- 








other. Choose one and stick with it. It 
was a wise suggestion so far as I was con- 
cerned. He also suggested four markets 
which my amateurish efforts might eventu- 
ally crash. From these four, I chose the 
confession magazine. 

I had several reasons for the choice; they 
pay good rates, they don’t care about 
names, and most important, I like to write 
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in the first person and fully believed I had 
the right emotional note for this field. 

The first confession I produced under 
Cummings’ direction was revised five times, 
and I was never able even to get it in shape 
for marketing. But from its construction, 
I must have learned a lot. My second 
story, produced in two evenings of writ- 
ing, and without a word of revision, 
brought me a check from True Confessions 
for $120. 

Unbelievable, fantastic, glorious day! I 
had joyous hysterics for two hours or so, 
and then began to make the rounds show- 
ing my letter of acceptance triumphantly 
to the people who had scoffed at me. Most 
of them had forgotten about my “mad- 
ness” by that time, and were (merely) sur- 
prised that I was still writing. None of 
them were glad, even the faithful encour- 
ager showed bitter disappointment when I 
said True Confessions instead of Cosmo- 
politan. That was a bitter pill I had to 
swallow. Maybe it wasn’t fame, but it was 
certainly riches. I used most of that first 
check to buy my husband a watch for his 
birthday. The watch, at least, was the envy 
of all his friends. 

I thought that first sale was all there 
was to it. I was in! Eight months and 
twenty confessions later, I was beginning 
to wonder. I never knew when I crossed 
the line. It came slowly, even after one 
sale, but suddenly one day I was over. 
True Confessions also bought my second 
story, and the Modern Romances took one. 
I turned my output entirely over to Lurton 
Blassingame as agent. He still markets my 
confessions. 


I developed no sure-fire formula for writ- 
ing confession stories. I wrote both from 
the man and the girl’s viewpoint; I used 
the sin-suffer-and-repent formula so popu- 
lar in the pre-war days, and I had to Jearn 
the trick of keeping the reader sympathetic 
with the narrator all through the story. I 
used ordinary, everyday incidents and ideas 
which came to me from almost every con- 
versation, every walk along the street. I 
never “plotted” consciously. I simply took 
a problem, peopled it with nice, everyday 
characters, and let them move to a logical 


solution. For backgrounds, I used only 
what I knew, and my life’in the oil field 
went well because it was new. I knew the 
taboos of my markets and I never violated 
them, I read every issue of True Confes- 
sions and her companion Fawcett maga- 
zines, Modern Romances, Real Story, and 
Real Romances. 


HE years moved by, and almost my en- 

tire output was absorbed by the above 
markets. I became complacent, too sure of 
my footing. Our financial problems had 
eased. The war came along, my husband 
was rejected for service. We moved about 
often. I wrote when I felt like it. The con- 
fessions, faced with censorship, shifted tone. 
I made the transition with no trouble. 

We were living on an oil lease thirty 
miles from the nearest town over unpaved 
roads when I decided to order the little 
girl I had always wanted. I quit writing 
several months before she was born, but 
when she was safely back home from’ the 
hospital in Laredo, Texas, I went back to 
my typewriter at once, 

I clicked again at the highest rates I had 
ever received. 

Seventeen months later, I went back to 
the hospital to have my second son, our 
third child. He was completely unplanned, 
and I think I rather resented his intrusion 
upon my time until I actually saw him. 
Since then, he has always seemed rather 
like an extra bonus from the gods to me, 
because he is exactly like his father, blue 
eyed, blonde haired, fair skinned, in direct 
contrast to my first two utterly brunet chil- 
dren and myself. The day the baby was 
five weeks old, his father’s clothing caught 
fire while he was trying to extinguish a 
small grass fire near the oil well he was 
working on. He was soaked in crude oil. 
He died at two o’clock the next morning. 


And so did I. Only my children kept me 
going now, and I refused to part with a 
one of them, although my income from 
social security and workmen’s compensa- 
tion was sadly inadequate. I took what cash 
I had on hand, moved to Teague, where 
my husband’s family lived, bought a small 
home there, sent for my mother to come 
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"Hotchkiss is the name, W. L. Hotchkiss—mysteries, short shorts, bedroom farces." 


and live with me, and tried to get back 
to my writing. 

It was no use. I couldn’t do it. Grief, 
despair, worry, loneliness. I could feel no 
other emotions. The editors who had once 
so kindly bought my stories, sent them 
back. I do not blame them. They were 
hollow, empty, devoid of the life I had 
once been able to pour from my soul into 
them. 

I had to earn some money to keep my 
children together. I left them in mother’s 
care and sought a job. Asking for a job 
in a town like Teague is like asking for 
charity, but I still felt it would be unwise 
to move my children to a city, where they 
would be deprived of the wholesome, small 
town atmosphere and freedom. I went to 
Houston alone, found myself a job and 
spent every weekend in Teague with my 
babies. 

Houston, Dallas, Waco, I tried them all. 
I found jobs easily. I became a bookkeeper 


for a lumber company, a hotel clerk, 
cashier for a finance company, typist in a 
tax collector’s office, phonograph record 
saleslady, secretary and assistant to the edi- 
tor of a small magazine, part-time book- 
keeper for an advertising agency. 

There was plenty of time for writing. I 
often, in the loneliness of my evenings in 
my rented room, took my typewriter from 
its case and stared hopefully at the keys. 
Nothing happened. My emotions were 
frozen inside me, and the words were dam- 
med behind them. I joined writer’s clubs 
seeking stimulation, but it didn’t come. I 
missed my husband, my children; I hated 
my jobs, I was wretched. 

It was the job with the advertising 
agency which brought me up short and 
forced me to stop floundering about. I had 
taken the. job with the understanding that 
I would be given a chance to prove. my 
writing ability. The manager let me do 
some trade-journal articles on his clients, 
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and a few news releases. He must have 
been impressed, because he called me into 
his office and offered me a full-time job at 
it. It made my head spin happily. I never 
went back to work another day. 

There was an article in the WriTER’s 
Dicest around then on free-lance trade- 
journal writing. If I could write satisfac- 
tory articles for publicity hungry adver- 
tising clients, I could free-lance them. I 
went out and picked up three stories in one 
day. All three sold the first trip out. 

Back at Teague, there was a nice young 
bachelor who had been courting me rather 
persistently ever since his discharge from 
the army a year before. We both liked 
onions and to go fishing. I began to wonder 
if he meant it when he said he wished to 
marry me, not for my income tax exemp- 
tions .alone, but because he loved me and 
wished to help me become a successful 
writer. It dawned on me suddenly one day 
that I was missing that young man rather 
acutely when he wasn’t around, and that 
I was very happy when I was with him. I 
finally admitted that I had fallen in love 
again by marrying him in September, 1946. 

I plunged immediately back into my 
routine of housework and childcare—and 
suddenly, I was writing again. I know the 
secret now. I am first a woman—then a 
writer. They are not clashing incentives, 
but rather one integrated whole—wife, 
mother, writer. 

I still write at night, waiting until my 
entire family has retired and the house is 
quiet and no callers are likely to disturb 
me. I usually quit by one A. M. at the 
latest. My husband goes to work at eight 
in the morning. He arises at seven, pre- 
pares breakfast for himself and my school- 
aged son, sees that the boy is dressed prop- 


erly in the clean clothes I lay out the night 
before, then rouses the babies for a trip 
to the bathroom. He returns them to bed 
with a glass of warm milk, and they settle 
down for another nap. I wake them at 
ten for their breakfast. No, Madam, it isn’t 
at all hard to accustom your children to 
such an irregular routine. My oldest boy 
brought up that way from babyhood, would 
no more disturb mother in the morning 
than he would set the house on fire, unless 
there is good reason. 

And if you are suffering from any delu- 
sions about their health and happiness, you 
can forget it! They are all three perfectly 
normal and well adjusted. No one, looking 
at my children hearing their chatter and 
laughter, could ever be able to accuse me 
of neglect. And they adore their new 
father. 

My husband sees nothing alarming in 
the altered routine. It is right for us, 
although inconvenient for the Avon repre- 
sentative. 

I’m trying confessions again, along with 
articles now. There have been kind, friend- 
ly letters of remembrance and criticism 
from some of them who used to buy from 
me. No sales on them yet, but I have no 
doubt that there will be. I like to write 
confessions too well to believe otherwise. 

My articles are selling. I have placed 
three since the first of the year. 


My experience on a regular job has 
proved invaluable to me. There is a new 
compulsion which drives me to my type- 
writer every night. There are new back- 
grounds, new people to write about, and a 
new happiness which makes me glad I am 
only thirty—and just beginning after ten 
years! 











The David C. Cook Story Papers 








By IVA S. HOTH, Managing Editor 


HE Cook story papers are sold in quan- 
tity to the Sunday schools and given 
by them to their scholars. There are four 
of them, intended to reach different age 
and sex groups, which will be described be- 
low. All of them have certain things in 
common, such as a balance of religious and 
secular material. 

All of these papers carry some out-and- 
out religious material and some out-and- 
out secular material. In former days it was 
a practice of many writers to attempt to 
combine the two—to get a religious touch, 
or at least a moral one, into every piece of 
that kind of material. In those rare cases 
where a religious touch or a moral one 
NATURALLY falls into a story, we are 
more than delighted. But we will not 
publish any secular material that has a 
dragged-in moral. 

Here are some of the things that we 
want for all of these papers. 

1, We want fiction, short stories or serials, 
or even short enough to be published in 
anecdote form. With the listings of the 
individual papers (below) you will find 
the lengths that we prefer, but these lengths 
are not half as important to us as the story 
itself. Let your stories fall into whatever 
lengths they naturally take, for we are 
equipped to handle them of all different 
lengths. 

The big thing that we are looking for is 
excitement, a sense of drama and action. 
We want red-blooded stories for red-blooded 
youth. We want romance. We want ad- 
venture. 

2. We want stories about people, all 
kinds of people. They may be living or 
dead, real or imagined, but they must be 
interesting to the group for which they are 
written. We do NOT want educational 
material. Our readers have to go to school, 
they have to study history and geography 
and science. We don’t want them to look 





on our papers as being an extension of 
school work in any sense of the word. We 
want them to feel that in our papers they 
will find enjoyment—sheer pleasure—plus 
some helpful material on their Sunday 
school work. Now there are many things 
that are in an educational classification 
that we will publish, but we will do so, 
because they are, in our opinion, interest- 
ing to the groups for which they are in- 
tended, and not because they are in- 
structive. In other words, an article on an 
educational subject will be considered only 
when we feel that it is presented in such a 
way that our readers will really enjoy read- 
ing it. Thus an article about George Wash- 
ington or Booker T. Washington is only 
acceptable if it is handled in such a fasci- 
nating way that it leaps out of the educa- 
tional category into the fascinating one. 

3. Humor is something that we are al- 
ways looking for. We don’t care whether 
it is in fact or fiction form, or even in short 
anecdote form. We will publish good 
humor in any size, with cheers. 

4. Religion. We are always glad to see 
good religious writing of any kind. It is 
only fair to state that practically all of the 
religious material for the three younger 
papers is staff written. Special require- 
ments for YPW are covered in the para- 
graph on that paper. 

5. Sports stories and articles. Yes, we 
want them, but we want good two-fisted 
real he-man sports stories. Authors are 
asked to remember that athletes are na- 
tural competitors, that when they go into 
any kind of athletic contest, they go in to 
win. We hope we won’t have to read any 
more of those stories m which the logical 
winner doesn’t try to win, because (a) his 
rival’s girl is watching the race, or (b) be- 
cause his rival has worked so hard to win 
his letter, so our hero pretended a sprained 
ankle in order to let said rival win the 
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coveted award. Let’s get realistic—let’s 
portray athletes as they are, not as they 
exist in the minds of some authors! 

6. Good animal stories are sure-fire stuff 
for our readers, and that holds good of 
fact and fiction, of wild animals or tame, 
of pets of all kinds. 

7. Hobby material is welcome, provided 
it explains the hobby, shows what the read- 
ers will get out of it if they take it up, 
and explains how they can get started 
on it. 

Our standard rates are one cent per 
word. For exceptional material we occa- 
sionally pay two cents—and we hope that 
yours will be good enough to make us dig 
down deep! Payment is made on the fifth 
of every month for all material accepted 
during the previous month, We pride our- 
selves on quick readings, and thorough ones. 
Material that is not acceptable will be re- 
turned within ten days of its receipt. Occa- 
sionally a borderline case, liked by some 
editors but not quite so much by others, 
will be held as much as two weeks. We try 
to get our decisions out just as promptly 
as possible. 


The Cook Papers 
Young People’s Weekly 


This is a sixteen-page paper designed 
for the young men and women aged 18 to 
23—and up. Because these young people 
are wide awake young Americans, they 
want all of the excitement and human in- 
terest that we have talked about above. 
Because they are active in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of their churches, they also 
want good material on famous or interest- 
ing preachers, missionaries, etc. Let’s say 
this once more—we want to publish good 
religious material, and we want to publish 
good lay material—but we do not want 
ever to combine the two artificially. Pre- 
ferred length for fiction, approximately 
2500 words. For articles 1000 or 2000 


words. ‘ 








Boys World - ---- Girls Companion 


These are eight-page papers published 
for the boys and girls aged 12 to 17. These 
teen-aged youngsters are bright and alert, 
and are much more mature than many 
writers give them credit for being. They 
don’t want scholarly five-syllable word 
writing, but neither do they want to be 
talked down to, Naturally in an age spread 
of 12 to 17 there is room for some things 
that are a little older in their appeals than 
others, but by and large your teen age 
youth is a wide-awake lad or girl who can 
read, and wants to read, reasonably grown- 
up writing. We will gladly read religious 
writings, but we can only accept truly out- 
standing material, because of the volume 
of staff written pieces, and the limitations 
of the eight pages. Preferred lengths 1200- 
1500. 


What to do 


Here is an eight-page paper for boys and 
girls aged.9 to 11. These are the younger 
fellows, and we do want younger material 
for them. But even at that, the young ones 
still don’t want to be talked down to. And 
baby talk is out! Preferred lengths 1200- 
1500. 


We hope that these few words about our 
requirements will be helpful to authors who 
are thinking about contributing to the 
Cook papers. We will gladly answer any 
questions you may have. We hope you 
will write for us, and that your material 
will merit our acceptance. We are proud 
that not a few of our writers of yesteryear 
have become successful best-sellers—Lloyd 
C. Douglas is a case in point. And we sin- 
cerely hope that among our present and 
future contributors will be many more who 
will follow in his steps. 

We’re still at the old stand, Elgin, Illinois. 









How the Other Half Lives 








By DONN HALE MUNSON 


F YOU are looking for a sure-fire 
formula for making money with your 
typewriter turn these pages quickly 

to Harriet Bradfield’s New York Market 
Letter, rush to the nearest bookstore and 
buy the works of Jack Woodford or become 
a full time typist. 

Editors do not wear themselves out beat- 
ing on my door and agents do not claw 
each other to get my copy. 

But I make a living. And I plan to con- 
tinue to make one the way I do now— 
only better if possible. If you want to know 
how and why I do it, stick with me. Noth- 
ing you learn here will make you rich. If 
I knew how to get rich quick in this writing 
racket I would do it. And I would keep it 
a dark secret because this is strictly a com- 
petitive business. 

I will tell you, however, how a William 
Average Writer gets along. If you are at 
the point of becoming a full time profes- 
sional this may help you decide whether 
you want to pound a typewriter and rack 
your brains or stick to selling shoes 

Some months ago my bride painted a 
glowing picture of her life as a writer’s 
wife. The editor of this worthy magazine 
saw it on its first trip out and bought it. 
It inspired him to ask for a piece from me. 
This is it—for dough. 

Get that—for dough. 

That’s the cardinal rule of writing in my 
opinion. I stick to it so firmly I hardly 
write a letter without expecting something 
back. I got the habit very young. 

When I was about thirteen years old I 
used to grab the Saturday edition of my 
hometown paper and flip to a page called 
“The Kiddies’ Page” or something like 
that. Here I would pay special attention 
to something called the featured short story. 
An editor’s note said they were original 
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stories by contributors. I thought they 
stank. Years later I learned many of them 
were authored by a disgruutled rewrite 
man who aspired to be a novelist. 

I used to read those stories and bitch like 
mad to my father. He got tired of hearing 
me gripe and stopped it cold one Saturday. 
He plunked me down at a table, handed 
me some paper and a pencil and, in effect, 
told me to turn out one which didn’t stink. 

I did. As I remember it was about 500 
words concerning a kid who wanted to fly 
like a bird. While he is watching a hawk, 
along comes a plane. The plane cracks up 
nearby. The kid hauls the pilot out just 
before the plane burns. Up rushes the 
president of the aircraft company. Seems 
the pilot was testing a new plane. Well, 
everybody is so damned grateful to the 
kid for rescuing the high-priced pilot that 
a reward is offered. The kid says, “Teach 
me to fly like a bird.” The president says 
okay. That’s all there was to it. 

After I scrawled it out my mother typed 
it on bond. I mailed it in. 

Bingo! There it was next Saturday, big 
black byline and all. Two days later I got 
my first check. A big healthy one dollar! 

Well, I said to myself, how long has this 
soft touch been going on? Here is some 
loose moola that needs taking up. I pro- 
ceeded to take it. Smart enough to realize I 
couldn’t sell two in a row to such a limited 
market, I wrote the next one under my 
brother’s name. Bingo! Another buck. 

Immediately I turned ghost writer. 
Using the names of all the kids in my 
neighborhood, I wrote stories, collected 
and split the bucks, paying the kids two 
bits for the use of their names. If I hadn’t 
been such a little wiseacre then I would 
probably be an M. D. right now instead of 
a freelancer. But I bet I wouldn’t be 
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having as much fun. 

My father gave me a portable type- 
writer. I beat hell out of it, turning out 
reams of stories. I was mad for flying at 
the time and Arch Whitehouse was my 
favorite author. Everything I wrote some- 
how turned out like the latest Arch White- 
house yarn and everything I wrote came 
right back. 

Meantime my school principal appointed 
me school correspondent to the local paper. 
I took my copy to the city room, stared 
fascinated at the guys who wore their hats 
on the back of their heads while they 
worked, wangled a nodding acquaintance 
with one and was rewarded by being taken 
on a fire story. I rode in a police prowl car. 
It was the biggest kick I ever got. It shot 
my medical career right in the fanny. 

From then on I was a newspaperman. 
The editor paid me a dime an inch for 
everything accepted. Some weeks I made 
as much as thirty bucks . . . more than 
some of the staffers were getting. When 
the Old Man woke up to my weekly take 
he did the smart thing. He made me a 
staffer at 15 bucks per. By that time I was 
out of school and heading for college. I 
never got there. 

I put a felt hat on the back of my head, 
learned to write with two fingers while I 
curled one leg around the typewriter and 
was the nastiest, hottest and youngest po- 
lice reporter the town ever had. 

Police reporting led to reading pulp sto- 
ries. They stink, I howled and remembered 
my mother’s admonition. I don’t know how 
many I wrote before some unremembered 
editor bought one. It was a pay-on-publica- 
tion deal, the depression was in full swing 
and the rates were about a quarter of a 
cent per word. When the yarn appeared, I 
showed it to one of the boys on the paper. 
He read it and threw the magazine down 
on my desk with no comment. To show 
him it didn’t mean anything in my young 
life either (much!), I dropped it in the 
waste paper basket. Ever since I have been 
trying to remember the name of the maga- 
zine, editor and story title. 

. Newspapering, everyone will tell you, is 
where writers are made, That’s true—pro- 





viding you get the hell away from them be- 
fore it is too late—before you start to write 
reverse narrative style, before you start to 
chuck out every adverb, adjective and verb 
you ever had in your vocabulary. City edi- 
tors resent like hell a young reporter trying 
to write with a flare. What they want are 
facts, set down coldly. 

That coldness—plus some of the stupid 
assignments even the best men are forced 
to write—finally got me. It is my nature to 
write with what I fondly hope to be life and 
warmth. That’s something magazines wel- 
come. Some of them let me in with pulp 
and aviation yarns this time (not copied 
from Whitehouse). 

About the time I had sold a couple of 
hundred pieces and was doubling my news- 
paper salary, “came the war.” Came my 
enlistment, came overseas, came nine cam- 
paigns and came plenty of writing. My 
equipment consisted of a portable type- 
writer and a Thompson sub-machine gun. 
I was a combat correspondent. In due time 
I picked up malaria, some shrapnel, a 
beautiful Chinese gal and some freelance 
checks. 

I picked up my discharge papers in 1945 
and dropped almost five years of my life. 
Editors and magazines changed tremen- 
dously during the war. Nobody wanted any 
war fiction or fact . . . and that’s all I 
knew at the minute—couldn’t get it off my 
mind. Nobody wanted the returning vet 
story—which was done to death. I admit I 
helped kill it a couple of times. 

I met a little guy on Okinawa. His name 

is Leo Margulies. He’s the bossman at 
Standard Magazines. He offered me a job. 
But I couldn’t hold it. For several weeks I 
bent over a desk, moaned over the awful 
junk which came in (and was rejected), 
tried to edit some and finally broke out 
with the finest case of post-war neurosis 
you've ever seen. 
Until then my dreams were filled with 
Petty girls, etc.—just like any healthy 
young man. Suddenly snakes got me and I 
fought the war.all over again. I got roar- 
ing drunk and quit Standard. Leo, I’m 
sorry right here in front of everybody. 


A girl and Florida cured me. She made 





me write. My dough ran out and that 
made me write. I courted both the gal and 
the typewriter and won over both. Now the 
gal is my wife and the typewriter is my 
boss. 

Here’s the way we live: 

Like I said at first, I write strictly for 
dough. My field runs from pulps to slicks, 
from short-shorts and fact articles to full 
length novels. I have a few set customers, 
that is: magazines where I can repeat so 
long as my copy stays good. But the ma- 
jority of the stuff I turn out is catch-as- 
catch-can. I’m guided by the Digest’s list 
of current markets. 

Having learned to be a good rewrite 
man on newspapers, it is not hard for me 
to see a pattern and to copy it in effect. I 
confess also to using a formula which Jack 
Woodford gave to the world and which I 
will repeat for those who came in late. 
Jack says the most successful and simple 
recipe for a short story is: “Take One Boy. 
Take One Girl. Apply Heat. Let the Boy 
Take the Girl.” 

The heat, he explains, is struggle . 
contrast, conflict, drama or whatever the 
heck brings on a fight, a roll in the hay, a 
robbery, great deed or whatever your story 
is about. 

Being free to seek the best place to live 
cheaply and comfortably, we have gotten 
around, the missus and I. We have ranged 
from Central America to Palm Beach and 
Crossville, Tenn. where we are now. 

Our requisites are those of every writer: 
a house or apartment, low living costs and 
reliable mail service. Having those, I face 
the typewriter daily and some time ago 
stopped sneering at guys who carry note- 
books. Newspaper reporters scorn note- 
books. That’s why so many of them stay 
sixty buck per week reporters until they 
develop chair-born ills you see so disgust- 
ingly advertised. Eventually they end up as 
copyreaders and sneer at everything any 
body else writes. 

Until we acquired a mess of bird dogs 
which require an early feeding, we slept 
*til we darned pleased. After breakfast I 
usually stall for an hour at my desk. I read 
old mail, court Harriet Bradfield via her 
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market guide in this magazine and finally 
read over my notes. These are weird 
phrases, vagrant sentences, a title, sketches 
of characters — anything to capture the 
idea. 

For instance : “G’wine to th’ Dawgs.” 

I heard an old mountaineer say that. 
Good for about 1,500 words on how fox 
hunting is done here in Tennessee. How 
you sit on a log, listen to your hounds and 
nip a bottle as against frostbite or snake 
attacks. 

I know a little sports magazine which 
pays about two cents a word and I -have 
asked the editor by mail some time ago if 
he’ll take a look. My letters tell me yep, 
he’ll look. I set out six sheets of paper and 
begin. Newspaper trained, I write about 
sixty words a minute and produce fairly 
clean copy. In an hour I am done. Another 
half hour is spent making pencil correc- 
tions. Then the mss. goes into the cooling 
pile. They always read different a few days 
later and need (more) corrections. 

From my cooling pile I take another 
1,500-worder on South American manners 
—the dope for which I picked up firsthand 
last year. I read it over and it reads good. 
I pencil some more corrections and retype 
it. It’s slanted for a woman’s magazine I’ve 
scored with half a dozen times. Off it goes. 
I mark word length, title, date sent and 
other data into a notebook so I'll have a 
record of it along with my carbon. My 
watch says it is time for exercising the dogs. 
I put on my boots and pick up a gun. One 
of the pups shows a tendency toward gun- 
shyness. No, Toots, I do not shoot him. 
Just let him get used to the sound of the gun. 

After romping with the dogs, I find 
lunch is ready. This always reminds me of 
the army . . . not the chow but the reports 
I have to give. My missus listens to the 
status of the dogs, the condition of the fields 
surrounding our house and incidentally a 
word or two on what I’ve been writing and 
what our prospects of catching a couple of 
checks are. 

The notebooks get another going over 
after lunch. I fill out some ideas. Next is 
the letters to editors department. Using my 
notes I send queries before tackling first 
drafts. 
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You can save yourself a lot of grief and 
time with a three cent stamp. All I do is 
tell The Man at the magazine what I have 
in mind, how many words it will run, 
whether it will have pix with it, etc., etc. 

When the letters are written the big 
event of the day comes off. Wife, one or 
more dogs and self pile into our car and 
head for town. First stop is the post office. 
Our mail box is liable to turn out any- 
thing. But what I am looking for, of course, 
is the stationery my agent uses. 

If there is a check I stop by the bank 
and deposit it. If not—well, I feel just like 
you do when you don’t get them. 

I pick up writing and dog supplies, 
sometimes even help with the shopping 
and hurry home. Back at the mill I do a 
short-short I have been carrying around in 
my head for a long while. Or I do half of 
a 5,000 worder. 

By late afternoon it is time for another 
run with the mutts. Sundown is cocktail 
time even here in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. My father-in-law and I have one, 
swap chatter and sweat out dinner. While 
the madame bathes dishes I feed a flock of 
hungry dogs. I talk with the pooches... 
sometimes, I confess, not making much 
sense. 

Pretty soon it is novel time. I am always 
writing a novel. Besides being fun and a 
potential money-maker, it is a fine excuse 
to dodge work or bridge games, which I 
abhor. (Sorry, deah, I gotta work on my 
book.) I can write one in thirty days flat. 

Not a good book, understand; but a 
book. I do about 2,000 words a night from 
a prepared outline. The outline is done 
much the same as the notebook. A cribbled 
page represents a chapter. For instance: 


‘All the way back from crime scene he 
plays questions-answers with self. Relaxes 
while driving. Makes him think. Keeps 
thinking of John Marshall (the D. A. in 
the yarn) and how D. ‘A. turned him loose 
to play bird dog and track down killer. At 
least he is best prospect . . . better’n others. 
First, there is Iris. She on scene. Second, 
Mrs. Stauffer. She hated husband. Third, 
Del Raymond. He may be loco from too 
much Iwo Jima. Fourth, Fluff, the waitress. 
She’s a bitch and would kill for love.” 


Just that. It doesn’t mean a thing to you, 
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that page. But it is enough for me to get 
out ten fast pages of narrative which con- 
stitute a chapter of a bang-bang crime 
story. 

By the time the chapter is done, it is late. 
But it’s not quitting time yet. Haven’t done 
my reading. I go over the magazines, the 
newest books or some of that old stuff you 
are always going to read but never get 
around to. 

The close of the reading session makes it 
bed time. Not being one of those guys who 
hits the sack and goes boom! to sleep, I lie 
awake and toss and plot. Sometimes I use 
a flashlight and a pad to scratch down an 
idea. In this commercial writing business 
you can’t trust memory, not when you are 
working on volume and sales not made up 
entirely of Post, Colliers and Liberty. 

And that, as Eleanor says, is my day. 

Many days I knock off completely and 
go hunting, fishing, driving or just lying 
around. That’s the good part of this racket 
—being able to knock off when you want. 
It’s worth ninety bucks a week (Union 
scale) to me. 

Like the rest of the boys, I have my own 
rules. 

I use a good wide margin, put my name 
and address on the upper left corner of the 
first page, the number of words on the right 
corner and start my first page half way 
down. All pages are carefully numbered. 

Because I have edited some lousy copy 
myself, I know how irritating small mar- 
gins and cramped typing can be. I give the 
blue pencil boys plenty of room to work. 

Most important, I slant and study for 
markets. A short story with a wow of a 
woo scene isn’t sent to one of the church 
operated kids’ books. You’ve got to read 
’em before you can write for ’em, I’ve 
learned. Z| 

My retype jobs are on good bond. It’s 
worth your while to spring for good paper, 
especially if you are just starting out and 
you think your mss. will make a few trips 
before they click. A worn mss. screams pre- 
viously rejected just as plainly as if it were 
stamped on it in red letters. 

When I have a full length book script to 
be retyped I hire a professional typist and 
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"Hello, you great big hunk'a talent!" 


get a good job well done at a reasonable 
price. I get back a script which will take 
plenty of beating in case it has to make the 
rounds. 

My stuff is shipped to an agent in flat 
manila envelopes and accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for the 
return trip if necessary. 

Right about here I can hear someone 
asking, “Does this joker Munson really 
make a living that way?” 

Yes, he does. Although it is tough. It is 





risky but it is fun. 

“But listen,” someone yells, “do you just 
sharpshoot around? Try a story here, one 
there and another some place else?” 

I don’t confine myself to fiction. The 
reason you don’t know the name Donn 
Hale Munson is because not an awful lot 
of copy is signed that way. My reason is 
personal rather than professional. I turn 
out stuff for radio. (I am a member of the 
Screen Writers’ Guild.) 

By using pen names and switching fields, 














you can write for twenty years and 99.9% 
of the people in America won’t know your 
name. It’s not too smart a way to operate. 

But, as the man says, don’t do like I do 
. . . do as I tell you and you'll probably 
make out better. 

First, get an agent. 

Just like that, he says. Doesn’t he know 
that agents won’t take you until you have 
sold hundreds of dollars worth of stuff or 
that you have to pay reading fees? 

Sure, I know. I’ve paid the fees, shopped, 
argued, had spats and separated from 
agents. But I use one because he knows 
more about what’s cooking in the market 
than I do, can drive a better bargain and 
sell my stuff faster. 

This writing trade is riddled with cheap 
outfits and cheap writers, both of whom 
are operating at your expense. I refer to 
the pay-you-later boys, and the less than 
one cent per word racketeers. 

The for-free magazines or art for art’s 
sake harpies get the brush in one para- 
graph. The best rule for writing for them 
is: Don’t. It’s about time everyone who has 
any connection with printing or publishing 
realizes that anything a writer turns out is 
a commodity. Give me the name of the 
publisher who walks into a clothing store, 
looks over the suits and selects one, turns 
to the proprietor and says, “This is a nice 
one. Give it to me and I'll wear it for 
you.” Give me the joker’s name and I will 
send him my latest book mss, to try for size. 

One of the biggest and bitterest laughs 
in the trade so far as low-pay writers are 
concerned goes like this . . . and you have 
seen it in market guides: 


“We want plays (or stories, etc.) approxi- 
mately 20-25 minutes in length for amateurs 
. .. suitable for high school boys and girls... 
Will pay $5 and up.” 


Get that! Five bucks for a play. The 
“and up” in the price line is strictly doggo. 
Any outfit which would advertise for a five 
dollar play wouldn’t have a pen in its of- 
fice which could write a check for more 
than five bucks. 
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But there are writers who will supply 
copy for them. Maybe they are vain. May- 
be they are desperate. No matter what they 
are, they are cutting.their own throats by 
keeping publishers happy in the low-re- 
ward groove. As long as there are suckers 
enough to supply copy they will stay in 
business. Best they should be starved out or 
forced to pay reasonable prices. The way 
to do that is to stop sending copy to pay- 
on-publication and low-pay operators. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t write them a post card 
for a five spot. 

If you detect my Guild membership in 
such sentiments, good! As Miss Taylor 
Caldwell points out, the working man has 
his unions and so does the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Why not Authors 
too? 

It amuses me to see the panning some 
writers are giving the American Authors’ 
Authority, which was formed to protect 
writers—a profession which does not have 
Social Security, old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance or anything else. The 
reason I am amused by the pannings the 
AAA is getting is because of the persons 
who are panning it. Ever checked to see 
how many screen credits, novels, short sto- 
ries, plays, etc. they have chalked up? 

As a lower half writer, I am of course 
bucking to become a member of the upper 
half. And things are tough but they are im- 
proving. Many outfits are paying better 
word rates, thanks to pressure being 
brought by writers’ groups. Right now, says 
my agent, demands are as high as rates. 
Quality is the cry. 

Production costs have increased, paper 
is still hard to get and more than one mag- 
azine is kissing the dirt each month. Com- 
petition is keener today than I have ever 
seen it. If you are gaing to bat in the pro- 
fessional league you'll find it rough. But 
you may find it fun. 

You may, among other things, even get 
to write a piece like this some day where 
you can bat hell out of the first person key 
—explaining how the other half lives. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


A LL the difficulties of magazine produc- 


tion today are not enough to discour- 

age the appearance of new magazines. 
Perhaps it is the pioneer spirit cropping out 
in unexpected places. 

Popular Publications is on the outlook 
for material for two new pulps, which are 
planned for appearance in August or Sep- 
tember. Al Norton is working on these, 
with A. Wasserman as his associate editor. 

The first of these is Fifteen Sports Sto- 
ries. This will be a 25-cent magazine of 
about 130 pages, and is due to come out 
every month. As the title indicates, it will 
use fifteen stories and other pieces per issue. 
This includes a very few short articles. But 
most of the contents will be fiction similar 
to that in the other two sports books this 
editor handles. (New Sports and Sports 
Novels, both of which are bi-monthlies. ) 
Any and every sport may be used. Even 
such things as yachting are good. 

Publishers find that the sports books are 
doing very well now. Men back from the 
grind of the war, take a double interest in 
sports and games, and want to read about 
them as wei! as take part. So this looks like 
the time to push ahead if you specialize in 
sports stories or articles. 


The lengths for Fifteen Sports Stories 


will be mostly shorts of 4,000 to 6,500 
words. Each issue will include one or two 
novelets, running to a top of 12,000 words. 
Articles, too, are open to writers. The ideal 
one is an article with a general sports 
background which deals with some per- 
sonal experience of a star—something con- 
nected with the sport—and signed with his 
by-line or “as told to—”. Payment is on 
acceptance, at a cent a word and up; em- 
phasis on the “up.” Address: 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

The second new magazine being edited 
by Al Norton is to be titled New Mystery. 
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This is also a monthly. But it will be 96 
pages and will sell for 15 cents. It, too, is 
due in the late summer. Short stories run 
from 4,000 to 6,000 words. The novelets 
are longer—up to 15,000 words in length. 
Payment is on acceptance, at a cent a 
word and up. 

As to the type of story which is wanted 
for New Mystery, the editor has this to 
say: “I want stories of an ordinary man or 
woman at bay against some sinister force 
of evil. I definitely don’t want cops-and- 
robbers stuff, whodunit tangles, or elabo- 
rate deductive situations with an amateur 
detective. On the other hand, I don’t want 
stories with a supernatural angle.” 

If you don’t know what he means by 
that, there is always the trial and rejection- 
slip method of finding out. Same address 
for this: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

The woman’s magazine, She, reappeared 
on the newsstands recently, under new 
ownership. It retained the pocket format, 
and the 25-cent price. The editor had fine 
hopes of keeping it going right along as a 
monthly. But here, as elsewhere, the paper 
famine hit swiftly. Rather than try to strug- 
gle along with what could be obtained now, 
the publisher decided that it would be 
better to suspend until fall. At that time, 
he hopes to resume publishing, but in a 
standard size format with many new fea- 
tures. A. Newton Plummer is executive 
editor. The address now: 150 Nassau street, 
New York 7. 

Five Star Mysteries were also published 
in that office at 150 Nassau Street, but have 
been discontinued. These were original 
book-length novels in the 25-cent pocket- 
book type of format. 

On the other side of City Hall Park, in 
a completely modern office building, is the 
office of Magazine Enterprises, Inc., pub- 
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lishers of Keen Teens. The editor, Ray- 
mond C. Krank, must be popular with his 
staff, for his desk bore evidence of birthday 
salutations the day I happened in. And he 
was full of enthusiasm for the magazine— 
which is getting off to a new start, after a 
two-year suspension. 

Keen Teens is a monthly in comic for- 
mat, intended for girls in the second and 
third years of high school. Keep in mind 
the particular age group when planning 
any material for submission here. Four 
short stories will be used in each issue, the 
lengths varying from 2,500 to 4,000 words. 
Articles keep to much shorter lengths; 
mostly from 800 to.1,200 words. 

The career material is being handled by 
experts, as is much of the behavior mate- 
rial also. But other subjects of general in- 
terest to the mid-high school girl will be 
considered. Know your young teen-ager 
and write directly for her. Articles should 
be submitted in completed form. 

Payment is on acceptance, at rates vary- 
ing from a cent and a quarter to a cent 
and a half. The magazine buys all rights, 
but would probably release those asked for 
by a writer. 

The editor would also be glad to see the 
work of new illustrators and cartoonists in 
this field. The address for Keen Teens is 
Magazine Enterprises, Inc., 11 Park Place, 
New York 7. 

This firm now has eight active titles in 
comic format, including Tick Tock Tales, 
A-1 Comics, and Cowboys ’n Injuns. It 
also has done some interesting commercial 
comics. 

The babies are coming in for a lot of at- 
tention today. Not only are the diaper 
services being pushed with alacrity, but 
there are other services which will supply 
everything the youngsters need from safety 
pins to pablum. And along with them, 
come the new baby magazines, advising the 
mothers in all their problems. These maga- 
zines seek mass distribution through the 
various baby services, as well as through 
infants’ departments and specialty shops. 
Such publications are usually sold in bulk 
to the service, store, hospital, etc. which in 
turn distribute it free, or for a very small 
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sum sometimes, to the mothers. The reader 
turnover is fairly rapid, about every five 
months! 

The Alford Baby Group publishes three 
of these magazines now, having just added 
Baby Time, to be distributed through the 
various baby services. Modern Baby was 
their first, started in 1941, and Today’s 
Baby followed. About seven or eight ar- 
ticles are used in each issue of Baby Time. 
(No fiction.) These are short, to avoid 
carry-over to the next page; 800 to 1,000 
words. But the most important require- 
ment is authoritative facts. Consequently 
most of the material must be obtained from 
registered nurses and doctors. Doctors’ 
wives seem to be another group which does 
this sort of thing well. 

Payment runs from a cent to a cent and 
a half, with checks on acceptance. Kenneth 
Alford is managing editor. All three of the 
magazines are monthlies. Offices of the 
Alford Baby Group are at 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

In the penthouse offices next door, at 
420 Madison Avenue, New York 22, you 
will find Baby Talk magazine. This is an- 
other of those nice looking monthlies which 
are edited for expectant mothers and par- 
ents of children up to two years old. This 
one is distributed through hospitals, spe- 
cialty shops, and diaper services—about 
300,000 copies each month. And here, ma- 
terial is very welcome. The approximate 
average is 1,500 words. But the shorter 
article of 500 to 600 words is good too. 
“Parent pieces” and especially ones by 


* fathers are liked. Preference is given to 


those relative to true experiences, written 
with the “I” approach. The light style is 
very good. But subject matter should be of 
a constructive and helpful nature. 

On this magazine, payment is made 
about thirty days after acceptance. The 
rate is from one to two cents a word. Mrs. 
Irene Parrott is the editor of Baby Talk. 

These same publishers formerly got out 
the magazine, Two to Six also. But this has 
been suspended. The chief reason was one 
concerning advertising. Parents do most of 
their buying of the more important articles 
for their nursery setup while the baby is 
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"| like Float-O Soap because..." 


small. So the field is a green one then for 
advertising. Not so as baby gets to aging— 
from two to six! 

Dance Magazine, which has been a na- 
tional monthly covering stage, screen, and 
night clubs, has been changed into a sub- 
scription magazine. It will be devoted here- 
after to trade and professional news. Edi- 
torial offices are at 520 West 34th Street, 
New York 1. 

The magazines published by Frederic J. 
Buse have gone through a period of inde- 
cision as to their futures, due to difficulties 
with paper and with production. Though 
it seemed that they would all be suspended 
for a time, it is now reported from that 
office that Movie Play and My Love will 
be continued as bi-monthlies at least until 
the fall. Houston Gray and Ethel Pomeroy 
are, respectively, the editors. 

The four fact-detective magazines, how- 
ever, will be dropped for the summer. It is 
hoped that conditions will warrant their 
resumption with the October and Novem- 


ber issues. These titles, all bi-monthlies, in- 
clude: Authentic Detective Cases, Baffling 
Detective Fact Cases, Current Detective, 
and Timely Detective Fact Cases. Car- 
mena Freeman has been the editor. Ad- 
dress of this group of magazines: 22 East 
82nd Street, New York 28. 

S. W. Merrihew, who founded American 
Lawn Tennis in 1907, died recently. He 
had edited the magazine for forty years, 
and had been an enthusiastic tennis player 
until he was 82. The magazine will con- 
tinue under its present staff. Though not 
much material is bought, there is a market 
for an occasional article with an instruc- 
tional angle. Rates are figured on space, 
and are rather low. Most of the material 
comes from the magazine’s own corre- 
spondents throughout the country. Jack 
Miller is managing editor, and is the one 
to address. Offices are at 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 

Christian Herald magazine has moved to 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16. For- 
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merly it was at 419 Fourth Avenue. 

47, the Magazine of the Year, has had 
some editorial changes. Clifton Fadiman 
has joined the staff as consulting editor 
and will be in and out of the office. This 
is in addition to his many other obligations, 
including emceeing “Information Please” 
on the air every Wednesday night . . . John 
Whiting resigned recently as managing edi- 
tor, to go to Science Illustrated as editor. 
°47 offices are at 68 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

There have been editorial changes in re- 
cent months on Science Illustrated, too. 
Julian P. Leggett resigned as managing 
editor, and Dexter W. Masters, editorial 
consultant, also resigned. The editorial pol- 
icy remains steady, however, under Harley 
W. Magee who is executive editor. This 
magazine is now at home in the McGraw- 
Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. When it was started under Mc- 
Graw-Hill ownership, there was no room 
for it there, and the magazine was located 
‘down at 345 Hudson Street. 

The American Magazine, which has 
long been dated the month ahead of news- 
stand sales, is about to do a hop, skip, and 
jump in order to make its date-line concur 
with the calendar month. This should sim- 
plify things for the readers, who have never 
understood why so many magazines appear 
to be at odds with the calendar. 

A new editor has been appointed for 
Thé American’s Interesting People Depart- 
ment. This is Edwin T. Connell, who has 
been handling these pages while John 
Stewart Gordon was on leave. (Mr. Gor- 
don is back with the magazine now, but in 

a different capacity. ) 

Sketches for Interesting People should 
be on their personalities, rather than on 
their businesses. But they must usually do 
something unique which can be copied by 
others to their own advantage. Suggestions 
should include about a page of details as to 
background of the person and the human 
interest angles which make the person 
worth reporting. The pictures which are 
used in the magazine are more often than 
not taken specially for the article by staff 
photographers. Address your suggestions to 
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the Interesting People Department of 
American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 

This Week Magazine has appointed 
Stewart Beach as its fiction editor. He 
takes over formally on May first. Mary Day 
Winn, who has been with the weekly since 
its beginning, will remain until September 
as fiction consultant. Then she will move to 
her home in Baltimore, where she plans to 
give all her time to writing. 

Mr. Beach was until recently head of 
the Publications Branch of the Army’s Bu- 
reau of Public Relations. He has been edi- 
tor of Theatre Magazine and managing 
editor of House Beautiful. He was a free- 
lance writer of fiction for several years also. 
So he knows the writers’ side of the picture 
as well as the editorial. 

Space requirements of This Week limit 
fiction to a top length of 5,000 words, with 
most of it shorter. The editors are tremen- 
dously interested in getting short-shorts. 
This is one of the best markets for that type 
of story in lengths under 2,500 words. Any 
story which is a good story and might ap- 
peal to a family audience would receive 
careful consideration. “Memorable” stories, 
is how the editors put it. They are particu- 
larly encouraging to new writers who, they 
believe, may have something new to say, 
something a little out of the average run of 
fiction. They hope eagerly for the story 
with the excitingly different idea, which al- 
most writes itself and has real emotional 
impact. The unusual in background or set- 
ting appeals here. Historical fiction is a 
good risk here—if the people can be made 
to live. Such stories are more difficult to 
write because of the research needed; and 
because the attention is apt to veer to the 
background details instead of playing up 
the characters and their story. 

This Week editors pay well in the upper 
brackets for all fiction used. They buy first 
and second American rights. The purchase 
of second rights is due to the peculiar needs 
of the Pacific Coast edition, which has its 
own advertising schedule and must fit fic- 
tion to that. Fiction appears simultaneously 
in the National and the New York editions. 
But sometimes it is several weeks late in the 
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edition which serves the four Pacific Coast 
newspapers. In such cases, the second rights 
are needed. 

But for the majority of stories, the sec- 
ond rights are intact, and on request are 
turned back to the author. The editors are 
not only very agreeable about such re- 
quests, but often go to considerable trouble 
to assist the authors in disposing of such 
rights. The Canadian markets are especial- 
ly open to fiction from This Week. William 
I. Nichols is editor of this weekly ngws- 
paper magazine. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 


GTREET & SMITH’S Western Story 

Magazine is increasing the number as 
well as size of its pages. Longer stories can 
be fitted into the pattern now, and the 
market is very much open for the best in 
stories of the Old West. This term, the Old 
West, is a very elastic one as seen by the 
editor of this magazine. It is a state of 
mind almost more than an actual period 
in time. The heroic elements of the settling 
of the West must find their way into the 
story. The bravado and the fight for justice 
are highly important elements. If those are 
in the story, the actual period of the West- 
ern story might be anything from the early 
days up to the present. These qualities 
must combine with strong plots and con- 
vincing characterization. 

Short stories are most acceptable if be- 
tween 4,500 and 5,000 words. Short-shorts 
are used; 1,200 to 1,500 preferably and 
novelets have increased top lengths to 
10,000 words, with novels running between 
12,000 and 15,000 words. 

Some articles are bought, but one should 
query the editor first about subject and 
length. Poetry can be fitted in occasionally, 
if it is of the cowboy ballad type which 
tells a story. It should not exceed 30 lines 
in length. Good rates are paid for all ma- 
terial, on acceptance. John Burr is the edi- 
tor; at 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Street & Smith’s monthly, Astounding 
Science-Fiction, has also increased its page 
size somewhat. But its policy remains the 
same as it has been. Any length from 4,000 
to 75,000 words can be considered. But 
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genuine scientific knowledge is important 
if you would sell to this editor. Shorts of 
about 6,000 words are most sought. Pay- 
ment runs about 134 cent and up; on ac- 
ceptance. Articles are used, largely by pro- 
fessional scientists. Be sure to query on 
ideas for these, before going into your sub- 
ject in detail. John W. Campbell, Jr. is edi- 
tor. Address: 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Fawcett’s newest, True Police Cases, is 
now on a monthly schedule, its different 
approach to the fact-detective story having 
proved highly successful. For this maga- 
zine, all stories must be dramatized narra- 
tives, interestingly and skillfully handled. 
Big names are sought, though the new- 
comer with sufficient skill to compete will 
find his manuscripts welcome. 

The magazine boasts an editorial ad- 
visory board composed of people well 
known for their connection with crime and 
law-enforcement. And these people really 
advise on every issue of the magazine, as 
well as submit material themselves. 

In this field, it is always wise to query on 
your case first. And study the magazine to 
see the different method of handling mate- 
rial. Cases need not be too new; ten years 
old is no drawback. Besides the usual 
length, averaging about 5,000 words, there 
is also a need now for good shorts of 700 to 
800 words. These are mostly informational 
material, but told in anecdotal fashion. No 
fiction, of course, goes here at all. 

Payment is prompt and competes with 
the highest in the field. Horace C. Brown 
is the editor. Address: 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18. 

The fact-detective market is excellent at 
Fawcett’s, though each book has its own 
method of treating cases. True uses a little 
of this type of material in each issue. And 
Startling Detective is another large mar- 
ket. A study of the magazines will show you 
how this one varies from the market above, 
and will give you a much clearer idea than 
trying to present an explanation in words. 
The most sought lengths for Startling are 
4,000 to 6,000 words. Fast reports are 
given on these, and acceptable stories rate 
3 cents a word. Drama, intrigue, suspense 
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are important helps to a sale. So is an air 
of menace and a fast pace. 

Pictures should illustrate, and not be 
merely static poses. For those used, the 
payment is $3 to $5, on publication. 

This market is also wide open for one 
and two column shorts on any phase of 
crime or police work. Anecdotal form is 
excellent for these. And some humor when- 
ever possible is very welcome. On these 
shorts, pay is higher—5 cents a word, on 
acceptance. Sam Schneider is the editor. 
Address: 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

The love pulps at Popular Publications 
all seem to be in need of short stories. 
Peggy Graves wants stories of 3,000 to 
5,000 words now for New Love and Ro- 
mance. 

Louise Hauser likes mostly shorts of 
4,500 to 6,500 for All Story Love, Love 
Short Stories, and Love Book. She will use 
a few that run shorter. She likes novelets 
of about 10,000 words—but uses just one 
per month in each of the books. She is al- 
ways glad to look at ideas for serials. Sub- 
mit about 5,000 words with a synopsis of 
the rest. And plan to have the completed 
serial run in three to five parts, 10,000 
words per installment. 


As to foreign backgrounds, she uses 
about one out of fifteen. An occasional 
cruise story would be good, now that there 
are cruises again. Small town settings are 
good. One or two stories a month are mar- 
riage-problem stories—but keep the con- 
flict between the husband and the wife. 
Payment is a cent a word and up for all 
these magazines. 


If you are selling to these magazines and 
want a raise in rate, ask yourself these 
questions: Do you turn in clean, workman- 
like copy? (Check with the published story 
to see how much editing had to be done on 
it.) Do your stories make good, exciting 
reading? (The position given them in the 
magazine will be some indication of how 
the editor rates them.) And how is yotr 
dependability? (If the editor is buying a 
story a month from you, you can say okay 
to this last.) These are Miss Hauser’s test 
points, but they would probably be a fairly 





good basis on which to rate yourself for 
other markets. 

All the love pulps mentioned just above 
are published by Popular Publications at 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


LF°e MARGULIES has made a number 

of changes in the Thrilling Group of 
which he is editorial director. Thrilling 
Mystery Novel will be called Detective 
M ystery Novel hereafter. The new name 
gives readers a more definite idea of what 
to expect when they buy a copy! 

Exciting Sports, Popular Sports, and 
Thrilling Sports are now on bi-monthly 
schedules, instead of being quarterlies. As 
a result, this market is very much in need 
of stories. And every sort of sport, even to 
the ones like table tennis, are eligible for 
use. The participation element should be 
stressed. The story complications should 
come from outside the sport, but the per- 
son’s ability in that particular sport should 
serve as a factor in resolving the plot. 

Thrilling Love, Popular Love, and Ex- 
citing Love have each taken on an addi- 
tional 16 pages, and are therefore very 
much open for material. Shorts run any 
length up to 6,500 words. And there is a 
good number in each book. Thrilling Love 
has the most, as its feature is a novelet of 
12,000 words or under. But with the added 
pages, Popular Love and Exciting Love 
can both use a considerable number—even 
though each of these features a novel of 
30,000 words. The newsstand price has 
gone up to 15 cents. (Thrilling Group has 
no more 10 cent books. But 16 pages have 
been added to most, to compensate the 
buyer.) Payment to writers begins at a 
cent a word and is good in the pulp field 
for regular, featured contributors. 

Rodeo Romances does not call for stories 
with a romance in the love-story sense at 
all. You can play up the impersonal ro- 
mance of the rodeo itself. Both this and 
Thrilling Ranch want plenty of action 
now, told from the man’s viewpoint, in an 
adult manner, with the love theme played 
down. These are bi-monthlies. Payment is 
a cent a word and up, mostly “up.” 
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For Triple Western and Triple Detec- 
tive, condensation rights on books not pre- 
viously published in magazines are bought. 
No original material in these. But neither 
is anything “reprint” in the sense in which 
the pulp field was using the term a while 
back. 

Mystery Book has been shifted to pulp 
format, 196 pages, published bi-monthly. 
This means a big demand for more mate- 
rial. But remember, standards are excep- 
tionally high in spite of the change in ap- 
pearance. Writers must compete with tops 
in the detective field. Payment is commen- 
surate to the quality demanded. 

One last need at present for the Thrill- 
ing Group: The Western magazines, of 
which ten are wide open markets, need 
short stories and novelets. It is no easy job 
filling such a need! Pay is a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Address all the Thrilling Group maga- 
zines which have been listed above at 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16. 

The three love pulps belonging to Co- 
lumbia Publications have been turned into 
quarterlies. But as the editor buys for spot 
use, the market is open right along. Study 
the magazines ; the type of material wanted 
will be the same as that used. Shorts run 
from 1,500 words up to 6,000; complete 
novelets from 7,000 to 14,000. And pay- 
ment is on acceptance, ranging to a top of 
a cent and a half per word. 

Miss Park likes a great variety of back- 
grounds. Any setting is good if it is kept 
secondary to the story and if the writer 
knows it well. A fast opening and a quick 
story pace are important. The heroine 
should be a sympathetic character all 
through the story. Whatever you have her 
do, you should never let her be “common” 
or cheap. She should be a nice girl people 
will sympathize with in her difficulties. No 
difference whether she is a home girl or 
follows a career. The best thing to do is 
check current issues and then try to be a 
little different. Any sort of secondary theme 
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can be used, just so it does not dominate 
the love story. 

Marie Antoinette Park edits Gay Love 
Stories, Ideal Love, and Romantic Love. 
Address her at 241 Church Street, New 
York 13. 


The Sylvan Press, Inc. was established 
only recently by Joseph Meyers, director of 
Avon Books, and Sylvan Baruch, co- 
founder of the Concord Bookstores in 
Times Square, New York City. The two’ 
men are vice president and president re- 
spectively. Address: 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 


For all of you interested in contributing 
to the juvenile field, Writing for Children 
by Erick Berry and Herbert Best is about 
the sanest and most professionally minded 
book to be found anywhere. It is full of 
common-sense advice—a quality too rare 
in books trying to tell others how to write. 
This husband-and-wife team have a solid 
record of successes behind them. And they 
know much about the subject on which 
they are here conversing. They are so prac- 
tical about it that they even reveal how to 
make typewriter ribbons last longer! 

They use an informal approach to juven- 
ile writing problems, using a fast, incisive, 
and frequently amusing style. And they go 
into such problems as whether a parent 
can be used as a villain in a juvenile story, 
just how critical are child readers, what is 
the difference between real and realistic 
dialog. They tell how to make the local li- 
brarian your unpaid collaborator. And of 
course they deal carefully in all the mat- 
ters you would expect, such as lengths and 
types for different age groups, how to cut 
your own story, and a thousand more thor- 
oughly useful matters. The non-juvenile 
writer would find plenty of useful informa- 
tion here, too. Writing for Children was 
published this early spring by The Viking 
Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17. 
The price is $2.50. 











Editing Books 


at Doubleday 


By MARION A. WERNER 


A former editor at Doubleday Doran, Miss Werner has recently appeared in Saturday Evening 
Post with a lead article. She is now on her way to Germany to join 
her husband, an officer in the army of occupation. 


T DOUBLEDAY it was a routine 
Monday. The Cleary book was due 
at the press, and the revised manu- 

script still hadn’t come in from the author. 
A disappointed man kept me on the phone 
for twenty minutes arguing about the “un- 
considered” rejection of his manuscript. 
The art department was clamoring for the 
title of the new Rogers book and the con- 
tract for the Campbell book had gone 
astray between my desk and the agent’s 
office. When I went in to the stacks at four 
o’clock to pick up a couple of manuscripts 
to read at home, I was dragging. 

There was a pile of scripts waiting to.be 
read—1000 page historical scripts, slim 
scripts of poetry, bulky blankbooks full of 
handwritten manuscript, and as I chose 
two from the top shelf, I wondered a little 
irritably why so many people bothered to 
write. But beyond the passing thought, I 
knew very well why. All those people 
thought they had something to say, and 
various reasons for wanting to say it. I 
knew because ever since I had won a dol- 
lar for a story on the children’s page of our 
local paper at the age of twelve, I had 
wanted to be a writer myself. The recogni- 
tion of that first prize, good grades on high 
school themes, a by-line on our college 
paper had been enough to convince me 
that I was a budding Galsworthy, and that 
literature was the life for me—easy, fun 
and exciting. 

The summer after I graduated from col- 
lege, I fixed up an attic room as a studio 
and began being a writer in earnest. Story 
after story rolled from my typewriter, went 
hopefully out and promptly bounced back 
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with the agile routine of a grand finale of 
a juggling act. The drab reality was that I 
did have to earn a living. But I was too 
enamoured of the work to accept complete 
defeat. If writing wouldn’t support me, I 
was determined that some allied field 
would, and by uncomplicated logic, pub- 
lishing became the next of kin. I liked to 
read, I knew a good book when I read one, 
and I could parse a sentence neatly—ideal 
qualifications for an editor, it seemed to 
me. 

In time I did become an editor, but not 
by virtue of those qualifications. Publish- 
ing, I soon was discouraged to discover as 
I swept in—and out—of one editorial of- 
fice after another, was as down to earth a 
business as the manufacture of vacuum 
sweepers, with the small difference that no 
two products of a publishing house were 
exactly the same. Books were merchandise, 
and publishers, like any other manufactur- 
ers were interested in merchandise that 
would sell, and in people with the experi- 
ence to identify a salable book when they 
saw one. 

How to get that experience? I asked 
when I was applying, and later dozens of 
people asked me when I was interviewing 
them. The hard truth is that no matter 
how great the affection for the finished 
product, the only sound way to learn the 
complicated mechanics of its production, 
the feeling for what may make it a success, 
is from the bottom: as a clerk in a book- 
store, where by handling the books of all 
publishers and being in constant direct 
contact with the public demand, one can 
study formats, jackets, contents and learn 
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the selling features behind each book. Or 
within the publishing house itself, as a ste- 
nographer, or clerk in the sales, produc- 
tion, editorial or advertising departments. 
Since most jobs in a publishing house are 
interrelated, even the most menial job is 


constantly exposed to a variety of the me- 


chanics of book production: copyright, 
salesmen’s dummies—a brief resume of a 
book’s contents and market possibilities, 
the routing of galleys, the art department 
determining what aspect of the book to 
feature on the jacket, the advertising de- 
partment choosing the line of publicity.and 
promotion, the editor correlating them all. 

I crept into the publishing business as a 
typist. Behind the glamorous, chi-chi recep- 
tion room, the offices were indeed strictly 
utilitarian, but full of opportunities for 
progressing in the direction I wanted to go. 
I was permitted to read manuscripts on my 
own time without pay. I could compare my 
reports with the readings of more experi- 
enced staff members to learn whether and 
why they agreed or disagreed with my 
opinions. I closely followed all the book re- 
views I could lay hand to, practically mem- 
orized best seller lists, and read the book 
trade publication like a Bible to keep up on 
the plans of competitive houses. Little by 
little I began to get the feel of the business, 
to absorb what every editor must know, 
which is a little of everything. 

In the course of a few years, I advanced 
to a secretarial desk and then to an edito- 
rial job, and thanked my stars that I hadn’t 
gotten that job when I first asked for it. 
For the accumulated experience had 
brought my taste for books into practical 
focus. Experience had taught me to recog- 
nize a good book—a salable one—in bare 
manuscript without the art work, type, 
binding and promotion attached. 

When I first got into the business, I 
didn’t even know the three ways to submit 
a book: through a literary agency, through 
‘correspondence with the editors, and cold 
—without any previous contact with the 
publisher. Submission through an agent 
does have some advantages. The agent is 
on the spot, he knows people on the staffs, 
he knows with which publishers a particu- 
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lar type of book is most likely to succeed, 
and since he is constantly dealing with the 
publishers anyway, he can prod a quicker 
decision without arousing antagonism. He 
is often in a better position to bargain for 
terms because he has more than just one 
script to sell, and it is to the advantage to 
his 10% commission to get the biggest ad- 
vance possible. He has acted as first reader 
and passed judgment, and the publisher 
knows that he will rarely bother with a be- 
low average manuscript. 

Direct correspondence or conference with 
an editor in advance of submission serves 
almost the same purpose. A brief letter 
describing the nature of the work and its 
contents, perhaps enclosing the first two 
or three chapters, can always be addressed 
with assurance to an editor-in-chief, for he 
will relay it to an assistant for careful con- 
sideration. These office “Small Fry” are 
good people to work with. They’re cap- 
able of evaluating a book in relation to the 
market and the publisher’s list. Yet they 
are still eager to enhance their own prestige 
with a successful discovery, and have far 
more time for developing the detail of even 
remote possibilities. If an idea seems at all 
promising and suitable, an assistant editor 
will certainly ask to see more, either a com- 
plete manuscript or a detailed outline and 
sample chapters. When they arrive, the 
correspondence is waiting in the receiving 
clerk’s files to recall his earlier interest, and 
the project becomes his baby. 

A book that comes in cold is under a 
handicap from the start, for this most 
amateur of the submissions naturally at- 
tracts the most amateur work. We were 
so accustomed to a generally poor quality 
in these “blue card” scripts, that we auto- 
matically approached them with a negative 
attitude. Many of them were such gross 
misfits to our publishing pattern that their 
submission was a total waste of time both 
for us and the author. And since none of 
the staff had any personal interest in them, 
they were ‘treated like strangers. Many blue 
card scripts were accepted—that’s where 
discoveries come from—but the percentage 
was low. 

Previous .contact provides an editorial 














name to address in any follow-up of the 
submission. Some publishers acknowledge 
receipt, some do not, but Railway Express, 
by which most scripts are sent—and re- 
turned collect—has an excellent record of 
delivery, and is considerably cheaper than 
the first class mail required by the Post 
Office. The author who fears his manu- 
script has been lost when he receives no 
decision within a few weeks, is a worrisome 
thing. Manuscripts are rarely lost, and the 
amount of time consumed advising fretful 
writers that the process of reading is slow 
and a decision in six weeks is the average, 
only further delays the reading. Although 
the editor intends to give it careful con- 
sideration, he is human enough to rebel 
at frequent letters ‘begging for a decision. 
An occasional check does no harm, but it’s 
far better to let the book take its turn, lest 
it get hurried, aggravated attention to be 
rid of a nagging author. Every manuscript 
is recorded by title, author and agent, if 
any, as soon as it is received. The three 
cards are filed, and the latest arrival goes 
to the bottom shelf of the manuscript 
stacks, to progress up toward reading as 
fast as the top shelves are cleared. 

For the most part, an editor’s time is de- 
voted to reading those piles of manuscripts 
and writing reports on them. Those that 
receive favorable reports, go on for a 
second and third reading, and when the 
cross section begins to look favorable, are 
submitted to the Book Meeting. This com- 
mittee of top editors, the sales manager, 
the production manager and the advertis- 
ing man exhaustively discuss the practical 
angles of publication, on which, by then, 
rejection or acceptance depend. A_ book 
may be sound in content, but involve such 
an expensive production job that it couldn’t 
compete with books already on the market. 
A book may present a unique angle to a 
current situation, but be the victim of 
manufacturing snags that would delay it 
beyond the interest. A book may be ex- 
cellent, but hit a market so saturated with 
others of its type, that it’s safe to predict 
that it’s going to wane. A book may—to 
its credit—be entirely original and without 
precedent, but how to approach its ad- 
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vertising and sales? There are dozens of 
reasons why an editorial recommendation 
fails to pass the book meeting, and each 
department has its own by which to judge 
the possibilities of success or failure. 

If the Book Meeting does vote to accept 
‘a manuscript, the editor contacts the 
author or his agent to submit the contract 
terms they have decided on — usually an 
advance payment against standard sliding 
royalties of 10% of the retail price on the 
first 2500 copies, 12%29% on the next 2500, 
and 15% thereafter. The author does the 
revisions, if any, and finally the book is on 
its way into the works. The copy editing 
department checks for inaccuracies of spell- 
ing, information and writing (one of my 
authors didn’t realize that he had changed 
the color of his heroine’s eyes twice until 
the copy editing department caught it). 
The manuscript is counted for length, the 
format, type, binding, illustrations and 
jacket are worked out by the production 
and art departments, and the script goes 
to press. Back come the long, slippery, yel- 
low galleys which the editor sends to the 
author for final check, and returns to the 
press to be paged and bound. The book 
is ready for the market prepared in ad- 
vance for its coming by trade advertising 
and the salesmen’s tours of the book shops. 


T WAS always fun to watch a book go 

through the works, and I usually felt 
as possessive and proud of one that I had 
handled as though I had written it myself. 
In fact, sometimes by remote control, I 
practically had. I love those creative jobs. 
They were a challenge, and in developing 
the ideas and correcting the mistakes of 
the writers I worked with, I was constantly 
and painlessly improving my own writing 
technique. 

There was, for instance, the Eskelund 
book. It arrived on my desk as a three 
page outline, with an introductory sentence 
so startling that it immediately captivated 
me. The writing in the accompanying~ 
sample chapter was only fair, but. the idea 
behind the book was excellent, and the 
market for the story of a stolid Danish boy 
married to a sprightly Chinese girl looked 
favorable. A light personal romantic narra- 
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tive was usually popular, and this one in- 
cluded an undercurrent of comments on 
China and race relations in which there 
was active current interest. To me it 
looked like a good bet. The Book Meet- 
ing was not so sure, but was willing to risk 
a small advance with instructions that I 
work closely with the author to improve 
the writing. 

I worked closely through two full re- 
visions, and at the end of the second was 
beginning to wonder if my enthusiasm had 
been misplaced. It was Karl Eskelund’s 
first book. He had been a newspaper 
writer, and as far as he was concerned 
writing a book and writing a newspaper 
were one and the same thing. Though he 
was the soul of cooperation, he worked too 
fast. His only thought was to get the words 
on the paper, to get on with the informa- 
tion and the trimmings be damned. The 
result was sloppy writing with little con- 
tinuity, and endless sentences that were 
about as light as an elephant’s tread. Fortu- 
nately he knew my suggestions were in- 
tended for the good of the book, and after 
a long, very frank conference, we went over 
the script once more together, page by 
page. I showed him how to break up 
sentences to get the vitality of varied length, 
how to work out lead sentences that tied 
his paragraphs together, so they wouldn’t 
stand on the page like little cliques of un- 
related information. He took his script 
home and reworked it once more, and that 
third revision was a dream. The interest- 
ing material had finally shaped up into a 
smooth, readable book. It sold well, and 
as we scanned the printed copy on publi- 
cation day, we sometimes wondered where 
the author left off and the editor began. 
Only editors feel that way. 


Then there were the memoirs of Furt- 
waengler’s secretary. Some years before, 
we had tried to get someone to write a 
book about the great German conductor— 
preferably “himself—but had not succeeded. 
The project was ripe at the time, for a 
controversy as to whether he should be al- 
lowed to conduct in the United States in 
view of his questionable relations with the 
Nazis headlined the name of Furtwaengler 
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in every American newspaper. But by the 
time a book about him did come in several 
years later, interest in Europe had so 
concentrated on military matters, that even 
music lovers couldn’t be counted on to sup- 
port a cultural account that went only as 
far as 1939. The musical controversy had 
become as outdated as the politics, and the 
book was poorly written. To us, it seemed 
a very cold potato. 

The Hallett book came in as a complete 
script. I’m not too fond of sea stories, but 
this one was so well written and had such 
a sensitive underlying theme of the need 
of a man for a “Foothold of Earth” (which 
we used as a title) that even I found it 
appealing — always a good omen for a 
specialized book. It was accepted with in- 
structions that it be revised in parts. Mr. 
Hallett was so saturated with sea lore that 
he had been tempted to relate the nautical 
adventures of even the remotest of his 
characters, adventures that were good 
stories in themselves, but which were so 
unrelated to the action of the novel that 
they slowed it down to a dead stop. I sug- 
gested cutting page after page of excellent 
material and one entire character, aching 
as I did it, for I knew so well how precious 
the words become once they’re on paper. 
When Mr. Hallett and I had our confer- 
ence on the script, he commented: “Surgery 
without anaesthetic.” 

No material need ever be lost if a writer 
intends to go on writing. There are always 
opportunities to use it again, and it is 
absolutely senseless to ruin the coherence 
and clarity of a piece of work for the love 
of a couple of pages. Since there’s usually 
nothing wrong with those pages except 
their relation to the book as a whole, it’s 
often difficult for an author to identify 
them, but that’s what his editor is for. He 
may suggest cutting, he may suggest rewrite 
of certain portions. He may suggest sounder 
motivation. I have always appreciated the 
author who accepts such suggestions graci- 
ously and cooperates in carrying them out. 
And I have always admired the author who 
fights for his convictions—for the author 
who says “No. That page says what I 
wanted to say. It stays in the book just as 
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written,” as Karl Esklund said when I be- 
gan to tamper with some particularly hot 
political material that was dear to him. An 
editor has an objective eye to identify a 
scripts weak spots, but it is the author’s 
book. Often both must make concessions, 
knowing that a balanced give and take 
between them is a healthy atmosphere for 
developing a book that is good, salable and 
still reflects the author’s thinking. 

Unless I had a publisher’s contract, I 
would never undertake revisions before 
submitting the script to three of four other 
publishers. No editor is infallible. Someone 
else may accept the script as is, or with 
fewer changes. And if not, the author has 
the advantage of comparing several criti- 
cisms and using their similarities as the 
basis of his revision, satisfied that those 
similarities prove conclusively where his 
book has gone wrong. If no similarities ap- 
pear, I believe in keeping the script in 
circulation. It may still land. 

I was convinced, not so long ago, that 
I had written a gem of a story with a really 
important underlying theme. When one 
magazine rejected it saying it was “confus- 
ing,” I was annoyed at their stupidity. 
When a second rejected it saying it had an 
interesting theme which didn’t come off 
through the story, I withdrew it immedi- 
ately for revision. I thought I had been 
clear about what I was trying to say, but 
two submissions proved that I had taken 
too much for granted and left the reader 
confused. Another script of mine was re- 
jected four times: too long, not interested 
in theme, more dialogue. None of the re- 
jections agreed on a common fault, so since 
I could see nothing wrong with it, I kept 
the piece going. There was no common 
fault. It sold on the fifth submission. 


I had very little time for my own writing 
while I was holding down my full time 
editorial job. Occasionally I did become 
sufficiently obsessed with an idea to beat 
it out as best I could, simply to get it on 
paper for my own record, and possibly for 
future revision and polishing. I knew that 
some day I’d get back to concentrating on 
writing, and now that I have, I’m delighted 
to find that those rough drafts have a re- 
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laxed quality. For the first time, I sound 
like myself, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the only real way to sound like 
myself is to write for myself and find a 
market for myself, rather than the common 
approach of vice versa. 


Since only about 5% of the manuscripts 
submitted were accepted for publication, I 
was in constant touch with a large residue 
of disappointed people who came in to 
argue, mourn and rile at our rejections. I 
got as much of an education from failures 
as from successes, for the same pitfalls seem 
to trap most unprofessional writers, and in 
the blunders of others, I recognized my 
own. 


Probably the most fatal of them is the 
tendency to follow the fashion, both in sub- 
ject and style. During the last few years 
we got a tremendous influx of tenuous, 
plotless mood stories ala the New Yorker, 
which appear so easy to write, but which 
in inexpert hands usually grow so subile 
they don’t make sense. In rejecting mine 
about the war, one editor summed it up 
neatly: “I think we can safely say that it’s 
a pretty depressing and uneventful piece. 
We’re not presumptious enough here to 


‘think we’re going to win the war by brood- 


ing about it.” It takes a sure craftsman to 
sustain a plotless web of pure mood and 
emotion, and in spite of the fashion, action 
and plot are still reliable, and backed by a 
solid, active market. 

As constant as the imitation of style and 
type, is the flood of facimiles that always 
follow a best seller. One man argued for 
a whole afternoon to convince me that his 
book was better than “Earth And High 
Heaven.” The very fact that he compared 
it with “Earth And High Heaven” was 
enough to make me dubious, for that book 
had presented a problem clearly, and had 
certainly taken the cream of the market. 
The man claimed he had been working on 
his idea before the best seller was published, 
but it did not matter whether or not, it 
had beaten him to the market. It made 
him appear to be imitating, and its huge 
success made perfection and originality a 
prerequisite of any subsequent book on the 
subject. When I read the script, I dis- 











covered that it practically was “Earth And 
High Heaven” with the characters reversed. 
The girl was Jewish, the boy Gentile. It 
was not different enough, it was not as well 
written, its style copied from Time. Had it 
come before “Earth And High Heaven,” it 
might have been worth working out the 
faults. As it was, it looked too simulated 
to bother with. But it did have a very lush 
seduction scéne beginning on page two, the 
author reminded me, which was sure to 
arouse reader interest. 

Actually that story could have been 
motivated just as well without the seduc- 
tion, but the current popularity of books 
banned in Boston, has convinced most new 
writers that no book can be a success with- 
out one, until first novels have gotten to be 
like burlesque strips—it’s not a question 
whether they will do it, but how. For some 
reason, sensationalism is extremely tempt- 
ing to amateurs, for it gives them the 
opportunity for high tragedy or comedy 
that usually ends up pure corn because it 
is so unauthentic and unrestrained. I was 
horrified when I reread one of my own 
old, forgotten stories recently, to discover 
how the years had curdled its original 
tragedy into pure comedy. Somewhere I 
had heard that potassium cyanide, the 
most potent of poisons, smelled like peach 
blossoms, and around that nugget cf infor- 
mation I had dreamed up a story about a 
pianist with an unfaithful wife who had 
slammed a trunk lid on his hands and 
ruined his career. He brooded, of course, 
to the point of murder, added a bit of 
potassium cyanide to her cup of coffee 
which dropped from her inert hand, and 
just as he was watching the widening stain 
on the white rug, the radio began to play 
the Moonlight Sonata, which he used to 
play. Moonlight . . . peachblossoms . . . 
Moonlight . . . peachblossoms . . . the story 
ended as he added a little p.c. to his own 
cup. I was an adult when I wrote that 
stuff, I’m ashamed to say. I didn’t know 
a thing about musicians or about unfaithful 
wives, but I wrote a story about them, I’m 
ashamed to say, and wallowed happily in 


pseudo-tragedy. 
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[VE often wondered what lures writers 

to dote so on illegitimate children, on 
seduction, on adultery and all the rest. 
Gradually I’ve come to the conclusion that 
first it’s hopeful imitation, mixed with the 
desire to appear emancipated and arty. 
But in spite of all the recent publicity, 
most successful books earn their reputation 
on more than sensationalism, and profes- 
sional authors who do resort to it, resort 
to it not so much for its own sake, as to 
emphasize character or plot, and with re- 
straint enough to keep it reasonable and 
genuine. It isn’t the lurid details that 
defeat many a first novel, it’s the gross 
overwriting of them that bulges them be- 
yond all bounds of good taste and seri- 
ousness. 

Overwriting, of course, is another mark 
of the amateur. Too much decoration 
ruins the effect of a story just as much as 
it spoils the line of a dress or hides the 
shape of a Christmas tree. Simplicity is 
usually the mark of quality. Certainly in 
modern literature, most of Somerset Maug- 
ham’s books are classic examples. He 
seldom wastes a word, never uses two 
when one will do, and in general uses ex- 
ceedingly plain language and _straight- 
forward narrative. His story is always as- 
cendent, he is always exquisitely lucid. 
Maugham is first rate reading. 

I have no illusions of matching Mr. 
Maugham, and imitating him in style and 
subject is as quick a way to professional 
oblivion as any other literary imitation. But 
his perfect craftsmanship is worth imita- 
tion, for its constant practice will certainly 
give my writing a better chance of be- 
coming good reading. 

Mr. Maughan claims that he is not a 
great writer, but is simply an accute ob- 
server who accurately records what he 
observes. Mr. Maugham is being modest, 
but he has a point, and it was from work- 
ing for him as a literary typist that I 
learned how to accumulate a wealth of 
material. 


From the time he was a young man, Mr. 
Maugham (as many great writers before 
him), kept a notebook in which he re- 
corded everything that interested him dur- 
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ing the day. He jotted down descriptions 
of people, of places, of sunlight in a street, 
he noted clever phrases that occurred to 
him, scraps of conversation, his own 
thoughts on habits, news items, morals and 
customs. Over the years, his interests 
shifted, and thus have filled his common- 
place books with astonishing variety. As 
I worked on them, I occasionally recog- 
nized something out of one of his books, the 
characters of the landlady in “Cakes and 
Ale,” a bit of dialogue, the basic idea for 
a story. They contained the seeds from 
which his work grew. 

I worked on Maugham’s note books 
before the war began, and though I was 
captivated by the idea, did nothing about 
it until my husband was drafted. I was 
appalled at the thought of writing a daily 
letter, until it occurred to me that this was 
a good time to begin Mr. Maugham’s 
habit. I bought a small diary that fit my 
purse, carried it with me everywhere, con- 
stantly disconcerted my friends by noting 
something in the midst of a conversation, 
and became a source of curiosity on sub- 
ways and busses. I had to keep my eyes 
open, for it was never anything very special 
that happened, but the oddities of routine 
filled pages to my husband. The material 
has not lost its usefulness with the end of 
the war and its letters. I’m still keeping 
notes, and constantly refer to the old ones. 
Just recently I rediscovered a note on a 
girl crossing an icy intersection, very well 
dressed except that her legs were bare and 
not even made up. Her legs were purple 
with cold. I haven’t gotten around to 
doing a story on her yet. I have her well 
described, with a possible plot, but I 
haven’t quite figured out the twist of the 
jarring note in her otherwise smart ap- 
pearance. 

Watching people, mentally describing 
them on the spot, listening to them talk, 
figuring out on the basis of personal reac- 
tions what makes them the way they are, 
noting it all down lays the foundation for 
a natural. The market is glutted with 
“glamour” stories about secretaries and 
bosses, about rich girls and poor boys, but 
very few good ones turn up about the less 
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dreamy, far more vital aspects of men’s 
lives—about a factory, or labor relations or 
a housewife in politics. Every day has a 
story in it within a person’s own experience, 
if, as Mr. Maugham says, he has the imagi- 
nation to identify it. The average farmer 
probably thinks the chicken business is 
humorless enough, but look what Betty 
MacDonald saw in that routine. 

An autobiography isn’t a bad idea. For 
some reason, it is much easier for most 
people to express themselves naturally in 
the first person, and an autobiography 
undertaken in fun not only jogs the memory 
to produce valuable, authentic minute de- 
tail, but may unearth in the process a 
personal experience that is eminently sal- 
able in an easy going first person account. 
Or it may produce a treasure of material 
suitable to fiction. Mary Frances Doner’s 
whole successful career is based on remem- 
bering from childhood details of her grand- 
father’s life as a Great Lakes ship captain, 
bolstering them with research and making 
them the background of innumerable 
novels. The list of people who have landed 


, throvgh the process of autobiography or 


novelized autobiography is endless: “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” “Chicken Every 
Sunday,” “One Foot in Heaven,” “Any- 
thing Can Happen,’-and even to some 
extent, Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage,” 
etc. And when you get right down to it, 
nothing terribly “dramatic” beyond the 
drama of daily commonplace “happens” in 
those books. Richard Sullivan’s “Summer 
After Summer” is the description of a year 
in a very average man’s life in which 
exactly “nothing” happens: a baby is born 
(normal delivery), he must mow the lawn, 
he walks to work and home from work, he 
worries a little about his job (but never 
loses it). Nothing happens, but “Summer 
After Summer” is a sensitive, well written 
observation of that “nathing.” 

Subject matter for non-fiction is just as 
abundant, and really boils down to a mat- 
ter of research. An interest in history, in 
crime, in politics can always be developed 
into a search for an unexplored angle on 
which to base a book or an article. Usually 
it’s the author who has the ideas and 
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searches for a publisher, but occasionally 
an editor has a non-fiction idea and casts 
about for an experienced writer to write 
it. The book market has certain fairly 
constant fields of interest. A good novel, 
mystery or biography almost always sells 
well but fleetingly. There is a lower, but 
constant demand for books on art, music, 
history, home decoration, inspirational, 
self-help and others — books which are 
seldom best sellers, but are “stable” items 
that go on selling year after year. So the 
editor has an idea. He may notice a gap in 
publications available on a certain subject, 
as one of our editors noticed the gap in 
literary biographies. He may notice a 
surge in sales for a particular catagory, 
like the surge in sales for technical books 
since the beginning of the war. He may 
notice the need for a good modern inter- 
pretation in a field of outdated publica- 
tions. Or he may read his newspaper and 
notice a current and prolonged interest in 
certain news—(which was the impetus of 
“My Chinese Wife’) —or realize that 
within a year circumstances will create a 
demand for a certain type of book—as cir- 
cumstances clearly indicated that there 
would be a demand for self-help books for 
the veteran after the war. The editor looks 
around, gets the idea, and finds the author. 
There’s nothing in the world to stop an 
alert author from looking around and 
getting those ideas first. He has the same 
opportunities of research. 

The only catch is in the timing, which 
makes submission of the idea in outline and 
sample chapter form to get an expression 
of interest before undcrtaking a complete 
book, an essential step in the method. The 
popular non-fiction market js transitory. 
It’s absolutely necessary to anticipate 
interest, bat often that isn’t hard to do. 
The post-war readjustment fiction was 
written while the war was still on to be 
ready when the interest was ripe. 

I could never quite accept the emphasis 
on commercialism in publishing. So much 
is written and published simply to pander 
to the public taste, on the assumption that 
public taste is avid enough to accept any- 
thing. It accepts what it gets, and just as 
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books mould opinion, quality books raise 
the standards of taste in literature. If the 
writers produce nothing. but quality, the 
publishers can market nothing but quality, 
and gradually the public will accept noth- 
ing but quality. That’s a utopia. But even 
under existing circumstances, we owe it to 
our readers and we owe it to ourselves to 
try, for quality is not only ethical, it’s 
practical. A really good book written with 
conviction and care will ultimately find a 
market. Irving Stone’s “Lust for Life” did 
after fourteen rejections. I’ve seen it hap- 
pen and incidents like those encourage me 
to take time to do my best, to stick to high 
standards and try to write better and more 
originally than the things I read, and above 
all, always to be myself. I don’t belittle the 
cash and glory, but they are the auxiliaries 
of the main purpose, and increase with the 
quality of the work, 

So beyond the ethics involved, it’s prac- 
tical to take the time to work out clarity 
of contents, vitality of style, to allow a 
piece to cool so it can be reworked once 
more with a fresh point of view to tighten 
up the loose spots, and to make sure that 
it is straightforward and simple. Work 
that is produced with that kind of care 
cannot fail. A writer who is convinced that 
he has done his best with it, that his 
thinking is original and his craftsmanship 
sound, cannot fail. If the book is really as 
good as he thinks, it will certainly find a 
responsive editor. It may go to a dozen 
others first, it may force that editor and 
his publishing house to risk an innovation, 
it may take endless cooperation between 
that editor and the author before it reaches 
its fullest possibilities. But in the end it’s 
worth the effort. Perhaps it will be a book 
still worth reading in twenty years. Per- 
haps it will remain forever in manuscript 
form, but if it does, the author will always 
have the satisfaction of having honestly 
tried to do his best by it. He has had the 
creative pleasure, and the experience of the 
doing, a preparation in itself for his next 
project, which may be the one which is 
just better enough to succeed. 





Fine Arts, Texas Style 
Sir: — 
It’s roundup time in Texas. This time, though, 
it is an artists’ roundup. Texan artists, musicians 
and writers have been on the open range too 
long. ‘ 
So come June 1 they are being corraled for 
the Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, the first 
of its kind in Texas. Here they will stay for 
two weeks, painting, playing, and writing. The 
colony is open to all, not just Texans. : 

South Texas, known far and wide, for its 
cattle, oil, and cotton is to become a center 
of culture if ten National League of American 
Pen Women can take an outfit up the trail. 
They have got the whole city behind the drive, 
with the best “pointers” of all organizations set- 
ting the pace. 

Corpus Christi has no semblance of a cow- 
town other than the herds of cattle roaming 
the fields in the outlying areas. Rather it is a 
port with a scenic bayfront. Sailboats as do 
shrimpers, tankers, and cargo-going vessels dart 
the horizon. The city rises suddenly from out 
the vast expanse of Corpus Christi Bay and on 
beyond on a high bluff is a continuation of the 
downtown area. 

Such will be the setting for the Fine Arts 
Colony, for it will be housed on the bayfront 
where inspirations for pictures and stories come 
with every look at the fathomless water. 

Frederic Taubes, who has had twelve one-man 
shows in New York and more than fifty one- 
man exhibitions throughout the United States, 
will be on the job four hours daily each of the 
twelve working days. He will pen his oil paint- 
ers two hours and then turn them out into the 
pasture for a couple of hours. Besides, he will 
give them six good talkings. 

Taubes will take mavericks, professionals, or 
just plain amateurs who like to try their mettle 
at daubing with paints. He’s familiar with 
amateurs, for he writes the Amateur Page in 
American Artist in addition to the Taubes Page. 

The bawl of a steer is music to us Texas cow- 
hands. But, perhaps, the music of the piano will 
substitute. It’ll be up to Boss Scionti, the Sici- 
lian-born pianist who made his debut in Naples 
and later came to America, where he has been 
engaged in teaching and concert work, Although 
he has held master classes in many cities through- 
out the United States and Italy, his main school 
connections have been with the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago Musical College and North 
Texas State College. He, like Taubes, will be 
in the corral four hours daily. 

Any outfit going up the trail has got to have 
its tales. The Fine Arts Colony will have 
plenty with Foreman Cunningham and Frank 
Taubes cracking the whip. Who’s Who says 
Cunningham is an educator and author, but the 
truth is he’s a murder mystery writer—“Murder 
at Deer Lick,” “Murder at the Schoolhouse,” 
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“The Strange Death of Manny Square,” “Death 
at the Bottoms,” “The Affair at the Boat Land- 
ing,” and on and on. 

Now, Foreman Taubes is a 1945-46 John 
Golden winner and a former student of the 
famous Dashiell Hammett, author of “The Thin 
Man.” Writer of short stories and a playwright, 
Taubes had his latest radio play produced in 
Hollywood and broadcast over CBS in a na- 
tional hookup in January. He was born in 
Vienna, Austria, and was educated in the United 
States, attending the University of Illinois, the 
University of Wisconsin and New York Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated. 

Guienna Ho.iaway, 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Conference in the Rocky Mountains 
Sir: 

The University of Colorado established the 
Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains in 
1930 as a modest, regional undertaking. Very 
quickly it attracted a national patronage, and 
after 1935 the staff was composed each year 
entirely of writers who had a national or inter- 
national reputation. Former leaders have _ in- 
cluded Thomas Wolfe, Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, Elmer Rice, Norman Corwin, Carl Van 
Doren, Eric Knight, Sherwood Anderson, and 
William Allen White. 

After the Summer of 1942 the Conference had 
to be suspended to make room for a naval train- 
ing program at the University. This year it is 
being held again for the first tine since the war, 
its fourteenth session. 

Members and leaders live together and share 
social and recreational activities. Manuscripts are 
submitted ahead of time so that they may be 
read carefully by the leaders. Each member sub- 
mitting manuscripts has a special conference with 
each leader to whose group he has submitted a 
manuscript. Leaders base their workshops on the 
needs revealed by the work submitted, 

Boulder, the scene of the conference, is 30 
miles northwest of Denver on the eastern slope 
of the mountains, thirty miles from the 14,000 
foot peaks of the Continental Divide. Special 
trips over the Divide are scheduled for week- 
ends. 

It has always been the policy of the Confer- 
ence to emphasize quality rather than to attempt 
to compete with the numerous schools for com- 
mercial writing. However, every attempt is made 
to assist members in marketing their material 
and an imposing number of former students have 
had their work published as a result of the help 
they received and the contacts they made at the 
Conference. 

WrITER’s CONFERENCE, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 
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Sanctuary in New Hampshire 
Sir: 

Why not plan to spend your vacations amidst 
twelve acres of pines in the mountains with 
other enthusiastic writers who wish the invalu- 
able benefit derived from constant writing guid- 
ance? Weekly fee includes: 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION . . . CRITICISM 
ON SCRIPTS . . . SLEEPING QUARTERS 
BREAKFAST LUNCH 


Weekly rates, according to whether sleeping 
quarters are in THE CHALET, THE DORMI- 
TORY, THE LOG CABIN, THE BUNGALOW 
or THE RIVER COTTAGE, range from $30 
to $40. A registration fee of $20 for each week’s 
stay is asked in advance. The remainder of the 
tuition is payable upon arrival. 

WHERE)? In the mountains of Contoocook, 
N. H., just ten miles from Concord, N. H. 
Eighty miles from Boston, Mass., and three 
hundred miles from N. Y. C. 

WHAT? Insofar as is known, this Writers’ 
Colony is the only one of its kind in America— 
a place where only writers may live together, 
and also receive daily guidance by the author 
of five textbooks for writers. The instructor, 
Mildred I. Reid, has sold poetry, fiction, arti- 
cles, stage, and radio plays, and has had over 
twenty years experience doing professionally, 
that which she teaches. For nine years her studio 
in Chicago has turned out selling writers. Any- 
one is invited to view the many magazines in 
which the work of her clients has appeared. In 
addition, she has an international correspondence 
service for writers and her textbooks are to be 
found in practically every country in the world. 

WHEN? Instruction is given July 7th to 
August 18. 

BRING sufficient sheets, pillow slips, towels, 
wash-cloths, and soap for the duration of your 
stay; one blanket, if possible, and a typewriter, 
if you use one. (Send c/o Mildred I. Reid 
Writers’ Colony. 

DINNER which is not included in the weekly 
fee is served at a nearby country club from .50 
to .85, 

PROGRAM: Instruction six days a week. 
Writing periods 9 to 12 A. M. and 1 to 5:30 
P. M. Those who wish to go swimming, meet 
at the Chalet at 3:30. Writing during school 
hours is never compulsory, but staying out of 
others’ rooms so that they can write, is com- 
pulsory. 

EVENINGS: Group discussions, dancing, 
reading, or more writing. 

Mivprep I. Rew, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Missouri Writers’ Workshop 
Sir: 

Norman Macleod, John Canaday, William 
Peden, and Winston Allard will conduct confer- 
ences in poetry, the novel, the short story, and 
non-fiction during a ten-day Writers’ Workshop 
at the University of Missouri, June 9 through 
18. Misseuri’s School of Journalism and Depart- 
ment of English will spor.sor the workshop. 

Mr. Macleod (The Bitter Roots, Horizons of 
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Death) is editor of the Briarcliff Quarterly, poet, 
novelist; John Canaday is famous as Matthew 
Head, author of popular mystery novels (The 
Smell of Money, The Devil in the Bush) ; Wil- 
liam Peden, writer of short stories, has also 
produced several books; and Winston Allard is 
one of the outstanding free-lance writers. 
Boarding and rooming facilities for both men 
and women will be available at sorority houses 
taken over for the program. Fee for one work- 
shop will be $15 and the schedule will be ar- 
ranged so that a student may participate in more 
than one, for an additional fee of $10. 
Hudson Strode, author of South by Thunder- 
bird; Frank Luther Mott, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
writer of Golden Multitudes, which Macmillan 
publishes this year; and Allen Tate, editor of 
the Sewanee Review, will speak to the work- 
shops and participate in student conferences. 
Leading editors and writers who will appear 
on workshop programs will include Joe Alex 
Morris, managing editor of Collier’s, Josephine 
Eckert, author of the new first-novel, The Prac- 
ticing of Christopher, and Charles Edward 
Eaton, who wrote The Bright Plain. 
; Wiiiram PEDEN, 
Missouri Workshop, 
203 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri. 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Semi-tropical Conference 
Sir: 

Writers, editors, and publishers are invited to 
attend the Fourth Annual SOUTHWEST 
WRITER’S CONFERENCE to be staged. June 
Ist-4th at Corpus Christi, Texas. Headquarters: 
Driscoll Hotel, 

Program features roundtable discussion, lec- 
tures, autograph parties, Write-A-Book Day, a 
sail on the Bay, et cetera. 

Each manuscript entered in manuscript con- 
tests will be clipped with the CHECK-SHEET— 
A Thumbnail Course in Writing. Twenty-five 
prizes’ are offered. Any Conference member may 
enter. 

Advisory Board includes Dr. John Erskine, 
W. S. Campbell, Lewis Nordyke, Whitney Mont- 
gomery, Donald Day. 

James “The Gauntlet” Street heads the Lec- 
ture Staff. 

Also among the speakers are Dr. Carlos Casta- 
neda, authority on Latin America. Poets: Dr. 
Arthur Sampley and Lexie Dean Robertson. 
Dudley Dobie, Southwestern collector. Loula 
Grace Erdman will tell how she won the Dodd- 
Meade-Redbook $10,000 with her “Year of the 
Locust.” Then there will be Ruel McDaniel who 
has sold seven million words (correct) and “de- 
sires to be known “as the best literary hack in 
America.” 

Private consultation with the conference staff 
may be arranged. 

Editors and publishers will be present to offer 
marketing advice . . . A semi-tropical climate— 
humm-m-m-m ! 

Let us tell you more. 

Secretary Dee Woods, 

SouTHWEST Writers CONFERENCE, 
406 So. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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New England Writer's Conference 
Sir: 

The University of New Hampshire Writers’ 
Conference will celebrate its 10th anniversary 
August 11-22, Dr. Carroll S. Towle, professor of 
English and director of the conference, has just 
announced 

Started in 1938 under leadership of Dr. Towle, 
whose students have won an enviable record 
in collegiate writing, the conference has grown 
steadily in numbers and prestige. Staff members 
include Rolfe Humphries, poet, translator, and 
anthologist; Marjorie Fischer, writer of juven- 
iles and collaborator with Mr. Humphries in the 
two anthologies, Pause to Wonder and Strange 
to Tell; Robert P. T. Coffin, poet and professor 
of English at Bowdoin college; Loyd Haberly, 
poet and bookmaker; John Gould, whose 
Farmer Takes a Wife has been a best seller; 
Millen Brand, pioneer in the psychological novel, 
and others well known in the field of writing 
and criticism. - 

Dr. Towle said that the new descriptive folder, 
now available, will give the complete staff as 
well as conference fees and manuscript require- 
ments, 

Dr. Carrott S. Towte, Director, 
Writers’ Conference, 

University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 
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Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
Sir: 

The H. M. W. C. opens July Ist for three 
terms of three weeks each, clesing September Ist. 
The staff has been brought back to pre-war size 
and includes such well-known artists and teach- 
ers as Vivian Laramore Radar, Georgia Nicho- 
las, Edwin Osgood Grover, Lynn Montross, 
Mabel T. Rogers, Pearl Casey, Eulalie Grover, 
Marjorie Goodwin, and Roy Barron. Classes will 
be held in Short Story, Playwriting, Painting, 
Modeling, Poetry Technique and Appreciation, 
Poetry for advanced pupils and Criticism mar- 
kets the full nine weeks. There will also be the 
following short courses: “Neighboring with Na- 
ture” or Nature Facts, July Ist to 19th, Mabel 
T. Rogers; Two Needle and Four Needle Weav- 
ing and Sample Handicrafts, July Ist to 19th, 
Pearl E. Casey, instructor; Novel, July Ist to 
19th, Lynn Montross—and also under Lynn 
Montross Non-Fiction, August 8th to 30th; 
Journalism, July 21st to August 8th; Radio 
Script, July 2Ist to August 8th, Evelyn G. 
Haynes, and visiting radio writers; Juvenile 
Fiction, August 8th to 30th, Eulalie Grover, and 
Musical Composition, August 8th to 30th, in- 
structor to be announced. 

The Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
is different from any other writer’s conference 
or artist’s school in this country. It is on the 
slopes of Huckleberry Mountain at an altitude 
of 2690 feet, six miles from Hendersonville and 
twenty-six miles from Asheville, with daily bus 
service to Hendersonville. The pupils live in 
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one-, two-, or four-room open-air Adirondack 
cabins with a central shower house, dining-hall 
and assembly hall. The camp raises on its 
farm all the meats, fresh vegetables and fruit 
served and excellent cooks see that wholesome 
and appetizing meals are served. The plan of 
the camp is informal and cooperative; each pupil 
and staff member does a half hour of volunteer 
work daily dish washing, clearing paths, or wood 
cutting, etc. 

The camp and colony which adjoins, covers 
some two hundred acres with the library, studio, 
craft house, and other buildings set in the pine, 
rhododendron woods. 

Classes are from nine to five each day with 
basket lunches used at noon so no one need 
stop working. Dinner and breakfast are cafe- 
teria style in the large open air dining hall. 

Lectures, discussion groups, round table, book 
reviews, vespers, and theatre nearby fill the 
evenings, with week-ends spent in trips to points 
of interest, or in “just living.” 

Accommodations are limited to sixty pupils, 
and reservations are accepted dependent upon 
talent, geographical location (28 states repre- 
sented last year) age, and references, insuring 
a “many sided” group interested in serious 
creative work. 

Evetyn G. Haynes, 
Huckleberry Mountain Camp, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Bread Loaf Conference 


Middlebury College announces its annual offer 
of fellowships for the Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
ference, to be held this summer from August 13 
to August 27. Fellowships are open to men and 
women of marked professional promise in the 
novel, short story, verse, or non-fiction prose. 

To become eligible for a fellowship, each 
candidate must be nominated by a publisher, 
editor, literary agent, or well-known writer or 
teacher. Published work is ordinarily a prerc- 
quisite for a fellowship. Nomination may be 
made informally in a letter to the Director, 
Theodore Morrison, Warren House, Cambridge, 
Mass. All nominating letters should reach the 
Director by June 1. 

Most of the fellowships are supported by gifts 
of former Conference members. In addition, 
Doubleday and Company are offering two fel- 
lowships, while two other fellowships will be 
awarded as prizes in a literary competition spon- 
sored by the Navy League, and open to all per- 
sonnel in the Navy and Marine Corps on active 
duty prior to May 1, 1947. 

Fellowship winners, together with the other 
members of the Conference, will meet for lec- 
tures and discussion of their work with a staff 
including Robert Frost, poet; Bernard DeVoto, 
novelist, historian,. and critic; Fletcher Pratt, 
biographer and article writer; Edith Mirrielees, 
authority on the short story; Helen Everitt, Di- 
rector of the Radcliffe College summer course 
in Publishing Procedures; and William Sloane, 
publisher. Visiting speakers will include Karl 
Shapiro, Pulitzer Prize winner in poetry, and 
Walter Prichard Eaton, head of work in play- 
writing at Yale. 

Greorce H. Husan, 
Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


May 
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The Writers’ Conference 
In the Rocky Mountains 


offers unexcelled vacation facilities with three 
weeks of workshop study in drama, the novel, 
short story, prose and poetry under the leader- 
ship of : 
Harry Shaw, Director 
Ben Ames Willizms 

John Mason Brown 
Thomas Hbrnsby Ferril 
Allan Seager 

Florence Crannell Means 
Stewart Holbrook 

C. E. Scoggins 


July 29 to Aug. 16 


Individual conferences with leaders. Representa- 
tives of national publishers in attendance. 
Approved for Veterans Training 
Address Inquiries to 
ROBERT F. RICHARDS, ASST. DIR. 


The Writers’ Conference 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


STORIES WANTED! 


If yqur story is salable, we sell it at the 
usual 1094 commission. 





If your story isn’t salable, we tell you 
why in minute detail, passing along 
sound, constructive criticism which’ll 
help you in future writing. Working 
from a knowledge gained in 25 years of 
writing and selling our own stories and 
novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt re- 
ports always faithfully given. All types 
of fiction solicited. 

Until we’ve sold two of your stories, 
reading fees are charged as follows: 
Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00 

New rates effective at once. No fees 
charged selling authors looking for a 
reputable “slick” or “pulp” agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 
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BEGINNERS SELL! 


BEGINNERS LUCK? NO— 
IT'S R. W. I. TRAINING! 


There is no substitute for complete, professional 
training. The success of our students speaks for 
the thoroughness of our course in 
sons in the elementary course, 
was added to the continuity 
staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 
THESE ARE George Gourlay: Sold his first 
play “The God in the Ma- 
BUT before completing the ele- 
mentary course. 
Leonard McColl: Is Staff 
A Writer for Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. writing a va- 
FEW working on the last lessons of 
the Elementary course. 
WHO SOLD Phyllis George: She is a con- 
tinuity writer for station 
WKST (Mutual). She went 
lesson. 
LEARNING Marje Blood: First play she 
submitted was sold to 
Author's Playhouse of Chi- 
$ $ $ cago. This was written while 
working on her elementary 
lessons. 
The success of our students has given us the 
reputation for having 
“ ” 
THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES 
Every type of program broadcast over the air is 
taught; a:l assignments and manuscripts receive 
individual criticism, correction and suggestions 
for improvement of work; market lists are fur- 
nished the student showing where to sell. 
For 1,000 NEW Broadcasting Stat‘ons 
Nearly a 1,000 NEW stations were licensed in 
the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers are in 
demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. 
Prepare to step into this highly paid profession. 
able radio programs by this easy, quick home 
study method. 
Write for Free Information Today 
STUDIO F, BOX 110 


Larry Jonas: After nine les- 

chine" to MCA for $100.00 

riety of programs. He is now 

WHILE to work there on her [4th 
R.W.I. gives a complete Radio Writing service. 

WRITERS WANTED 

Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into sal- 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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Denver Conference 
Sir: 

Nine Western writers and editors will conduct 
the third annual Regional Writers’ Workshop at 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colo., June 
16 to July 18, it was announced by Dr. Alan 
Swallow, assistant professor of English at 
Denver University and director of the Work- 
shop. 

Featuring five different sections, the general 
session, the short story, the novel, non-fiction, 
and the poem, the Writers’ Workshop serves 
aspiring writers who desire assistance and criti- 
cism in the techniques of creative writing. 

Guest lecturers will include: J. Frank Dobie 
of Texas, author of “Coronado’s Children ;”’ 
Frank Waters of New Mexico, author of “The 
Colorado; Lorene Pearson of New Mexico, 
author of “The Harvest Waits ;” Emily Schoss- 
berger of Nebraska, editor of the University of 
Nebraska Press; Dudley Wynn of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, editor of “The New Mexico Quar- 
terly Review;” Marian Castle, author of “De- 
borah;”’ Virginia Sorensen, author of “The 
Neighbors ;’? Thomas- Hornsby Ferrill, author 
of “I Hate Thursday,’ and David Raffelock, 
president of the National Writers’ Club and asso- 
ciate editor of “Author and Journalist” maga- 
zine. 

Dobie is one of the most famous writers of 
the Southwest and has also written “The Long- 
horn” and “A Texan in England.” 

Waters is also the author of “The Yogi of 
Cockroach Court,’ a novel announced this 
spring. He is also the author of “Midas of the 
Rockies,’ “The Man Who Killed the Deer,” and 
“The People of the Valley.” 

Director of the workshop, Dr. Swallow, is 
himself the author of two books of poems. He 
is also on the editorial staff of two magazines 
and has edited a number of books, the most 
recent being, “Anchor in the Sea,’ an anthology 
of psychological fiction. He is also head of a 
publishing organization. 

Wanpba GRABOWSKI, 
Writers’ Workshop, 
University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Chicago Writers 
Sir: 

Several fellow writers and myself are looking 
into the possibilities of starting up a writer’s club 
for the Chicago area. This particular club 
would include authors who are writing for the 
Christian market. We remember an excellent 
letter which appeared in a back number of 
Writer’s DicEst outlining or giving information 
on methods of starting up a writer’s club. We 
have looked over our file numbers but have been 
unable to locate this particular piece. I wonder 
if you could send us a copy of the number con- 
taining this, and any other numbers containing 
articles which would be helpful in forming 
our club. 

James R. Aparr, Editor, 
Power, 

800 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 











RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


works was authorized by members 

of the Radio Writers’ Guild, meet- 
ing in New York and Los Angeles on April 
7, and in Chicago on April 8, The land- 
slide vote, announced by Roy Langham, 
Nationa] Executive Secretary of the Guild, 
empowered the RWG Strategy Committee 
to call a strike against the networks at any 
time. , 

The strike vote authorization follows the 
refusal of all networks to negotiate con- 
tracts on behalf of free-lance radio writers, 
and is the first such action by organized 
radio writers in the history of broadcasting. 
A strike of the Guild’s 1500 members would 
affect almost all of the nation’s top network 
programs. 

Ratio of the final vote of the combined 
Eastern, Western and Midwestern Regions 
was heavily in favor of strike action. The 
combined vote exceeded the two-thirds ma- 
jority required by the Guild’s Constitution 
for strike action. 

The New York meeting was presided 
over by Peter Lyon, Eastern Region Vice 
President, and the call for a strike vote 
was presented by Robert Newman, Chair- 
man of the RWG Strategy Committee. 
Active support of the parent Authors’ 
League was pledged by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. League President. Also present 
and pledging support were Richard Rod- 
gers, President of the Dramatists’ Guild, 
and Christopher La Farge, President of the 
Authors’ Guild. A telegram from the west 
coast Screen Writers’ Guild extended finan- 
cial and active support of any strike action. 
Other guilds and unions in the radio 
broadcasting industry have offered similar 
support. 

Following announcement of the strike 
authorization, a Strike Fund exceeding 
$40.000 was subscribed voluntarily by 
RWG members at the three strike meetings. 

In addition to the major issue of a basic 
agreement and recognition for free-lance 


A VOTE to strike the four major net- 
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Eleventh Annual 


WRITERS' 
WORKSHOP 


Western State College 
of Colorado 


JULY 21—AUGUST 1 
For particulars, write: 
Dr. H. W. Taylor, Director 
BOX 742-B 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 








SALES 


All you need is competent criticism. I have sold 
articles and fiction to Collier’s, Esquire, True, Woman’s 
Day, The Woman, Varsity, etc. 

Your manuscript will professionally criticized for 
one dollar per thousand w 5 


ED McNAMARA 
344 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 


PROOF READ 
Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10,000. 


MILDRED BELL EASTER 
68 East Second Street Peru, Indiana 

















YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets ... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


A 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 

New York 
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+6 Writer’s DicEst 


radio writers, the Guild is demanding a 
Guild Shop for radio writers, licensing but 
not the sale of literary material, abolition 
of the “release form” forced upon writers 
by the networks and ad agencies, and the 
establishment of minimum working con- 
ditions for radio writers. 

While this strike vote is of primary in- 
terest to free-lance writers, it is a foregone 
conclusion that staff writers will coincide 
in any action RWG takes, giving a lot of 
typewriters unexpected vacations. The rea- 
son the spotlight is on free lancers is that 
.the majority of RWG members are free 
lance—most of whom have been forced, 
by established practice of the broadcasting 
industry, to work without contracts and 
with no literary rights to the radio material 
that they produce. 

Unless settlement is effected with the 
networks, by the time you read this, there 
may be a mass exodus of radio writers. The 
Authors’ League and other writers’ orgami- 
zations who are giving this action full sup- 
port, asked that writers in other media do 




































not cooperate with the networks by trying 
to fill their script needs, when, and if, writ- 
ers walk out, and cease to submit ma- 
terial to programs. 

While the Eastern Region of RWG at 
6 E. 39th St., N. Y., inaugurated this action 
under the direction of Peter Lyon, the 
other branches have worked in complete 
cooperation. Mr. Lyon writes, among 
other top shows, “Labor—USA,” the CIO 
show, and knows labor laws and limita- 
tions, an asset in such action as this. 

A record turnout took place in N. Y. in 
the Ballroom of the Beekman Towers, 
where the strike meeting took place. One 
could feel the tense desire for a strike sizz- 
ling in the warm air. Just a few of the more 
celebrated brains present were: Elaine Car- 
rington, soap opera queen and writer of 
“Pepper Young’s Family,’ “Rosemary” 
and “When a Girl Marries;” Henry Mor- 
gan, inimitable satirist, who pens some of 
his own material; Hector Chevigny and 
his faithful Seeing Eye Dog, Boxer; Sandra 
Michael of “Lone Journey” fame; Erik Bar- 





WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
































script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 


I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, ¥ 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 





Interviews by arrangement only. 
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nouw, who has written many “Theatre 
Guild On The Air” top-drawer scripts ; 
Gertrude (“Mrs. Goldberg”) Berg, who 
not only acted in but wrote “The Gold- 
bergs” program; Albert Aley, who plays 
“Hop Harrigan” and pens some of the 
scripts; Allen Sloane, who pens the new 
“Big Story’ program and many others; 
Gene Wang, mystery scripter on “The Ad- 
ventures of the Falcon.” 

When it came time to collect for the 
RWG’s Strike Chest—i.e., extra funds to 
help RWG finance these major actions- 
it was interesting to note that the writers 
bathed in soap bubble money had tighter 
fastenings on their purses than those with 
less money jingling in their coffers. 

* * * 
LES MITCHEL PRODUCTIONS. 
INC., 8853 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood 36, 
Calif. 

SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE. 
aired Tuesdays, 7:30 p.m., EDST over 
NBC. 

THEATRE OF FAMOUS RADIO 
PLAYERS, aired over WBZ, Boston: 


, KYW, Philadelphia; WGST, Atlanta; 


WTOP, Washington, D. C., and other sta- 
tions. Lester M. Mitchel, Producer. 

New and original half-hour scripts are 
desired for the above programs. Stories may 
deal with a wide variety of subjects rang- 
ing from comedy-drama to romantic-me!o- 
drama, fantasy, farce, adventure, western 
and supernatural. 

Hollywood stars portray the leads. so 
roles must be strong. They can be young 
and straight or character-type, if charac- 
terizations and situations are of strong emo- 
tional or plot interest. The boy-and-girl 
theme of romance is desirable, but need 
not be the dominant theme of play. Keep 
characters down to four, if possible, avoid- 
ing single-line roles and non-essential odd 
voices. 

Good plotting is essential, which builds 
from a definite idea to a number of suc- 
cessive climaxes and questions, maintain- 
ing the highest possible interest throughout 
story. Play must rise on an ascending line 
to the end, with no loose ends. 

Write play in two well-defined acts. Act 
1 should end on a high note of suspense. 
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Three New 
WORD-FINDING 


BOOKS 


These cloth-bound books are 
entirely new developments 
in the field of word-finding. 


i THE “SAID” BOOK ~~ | 


HE purpose of this book 

is to demonstrate to writ- 
ers, when they use dialogue, 
how they can give artistic 
force and variety to the iden- 
tifying phrase he said or she 
aid. This book is based on 
actual usage. The writings of 
hundreds of famous authors 
were analyzed and the said 
expressions tabulated in two sections; one based on 
a method that enables you quickly to find a hundred 
substitutes for the word said, such as accused, added 
adjured, admitted, admonished, etc., the second, 
based upon grouping the expressions by ideas, such 
as anger, evil, camness, criticism, etc. An ingeni- 
ously-designed index leads you to the wanted ex- 
pression instantly. Thousands of expressions are 
found in this book such as: ‘“‘said in a tone of 
feigned discouragement”; “‘he bellowed, his face 
darkening to an apoplectic hue’’ ; “‘ech- 
oed she, in a tone of wretchedness too $2.50 


deep for tears’’. POSTPAID 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR “VERY” 


XPERIENCED writers rarely use the word very 

because it means so much that it practically 
signifies nothing. It is a shot-gun type of word which 
indicates that the user does not possess an overly- 
rich vocabulary. With this book you can not only kiss 
the word very good-bye, but you are launched on 
the road of acquiring a brilliant vocabulary without 
the grinding, daily study that is usually necessary. 
This book in true Rodale Press tradition, does not 
generalize. It is an extensive list of adjectives, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, containing in each case a 
group of substitutes for very. For example, if you 
desire to say very honorable, you look up the word 
honorable under the H’s and find there a list of 
36 substitutes for very, such as reputably, 
allegedly, irreproachably, fundamental- $2.50 
ly, etc. POSTPAID 


THE “SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” BOOK 


THs synonym book contains smart words, spar- 
kling phrases and sonorous-sounding expressions. 
It is a record of the more lively portion of today’s 
speech garnered from the pages of this decade’s 
books and magazines, oR yap in the form and 
style of a synonym book. It is an action- 

photograph of a lusty language caught $2.50 
on the jump. POSTPAID 


ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. D 


























RODALE PRESS 


46 South West Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


ept. 





D Z-26 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N., Y. 


















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


35¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 



































YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success, for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
you have it, some simple cause prevents your work from 
clicking with the editors you aim for. I can probably 
spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and Mary College, 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done .by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
oonene and volume publication, and_in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me_my 
two standard textbooks: my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
a $3.07, and Poets’ Handbook, $2.60, both post- 

id. 


pa 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights. I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today: 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 

LEMENT 


woop, Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 
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Act 2 should carry out plot and end with 
a strong climax, with little dialogue after 
play is “fini.” Script should have a 21- 
minute playing time, divided approximately 
into two 11-minute acts. If one act must be 
longer, do not over-write over a minute. 
Also—too much cutting loses story values. 
By dividing each act into four or five short 
scenes, production has an aliveness that 
makes for better listening. 

Taboos: Crime or murder stories. Plays 
with over-drinking or other sordidness, 
glorification of criminals, offense to racial, 
religious or political groups. Kidnapping. 
unless treated in a light, novel way. Plays 
with a heavy meaning or message. 

Payment—$200-$300 for first rights— 
$150 for second. No release required until 
script is accepted, at which time a contract 
is sent to writer. “Skippy Hollywood Thea- 
tre” is sponsored by Skippy Peanut Butter. 
Enclose return postage, if you wish script 
returned. Send script to Mr. Mitchel. 

* * * 
BENTON & BOWLES, INC., Equitable 
Building, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

THE KENNY BAKER SHOW, aired 
Mondays through Fridays, 12:00 Noon, 
EDST over ABC. Kenneth Burton, Script 
Editor. 

This popular program features the well- 
known radio entertainer in the role of 
owner-manager of the hilarious hostelry, 
known as Glamour Manor. The other set 
cast members are Sam Hearn as Schlepper- 
man, Lois Corbet as Mrs. Biddle and Bar- 
bara Eiler as Dilly. 

Comedy format scripts are used, built 
around this famed tourist hotel and its set 
characters. Plot situations should be new, 
unique and funful and story packed with 
clever dialogue and humorisms. Recent 
comic situations have dealt with Kenny 
hiring a chambermaid, putting on a charity 
bazaar, inheriting a fortune, trying to be- 
come a playwright and foiling the match- 
making of Barbara and a beau. 

Interspersed through the drama, Kenny 
takes time out to croon a tune or two, as 
singing host of Glamour Manor, Schlepper- 
man is Kenny’s main stooge and should 
be prominently involved in story. Tune in 








er 
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to learn the format and flavor. Script 
should be half-hour length and story com- 
plete in itself. Send for release and return 
it signed with material to Mr. Burton. 
Payment—very good. Program is sponsored 
by Proctor & Gamble Co. Inc., makers of 
Crisco and Ivory Snow. Enclose return 
postage. 
* * 

CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INC., 221 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. 

In an effort to stimulate creative writers 
and direct their attention to the impor- 
tance of juvenile radio programs, this as- 
sociation has established the Robert Max- 
well Award, a prize of $1000 for the best 
idea or concept for a new and original 
children’s radio program submitted by 
June 1, 1947. 

The award, named for Mr. Maxwell, 
creator and producer of several juvenile 
programs, carries with it, in addition to 
the cash prize, guaranteed broadcast over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, and con- 
tinuing royalities in the event the winning 
program is either commercially sponsored 
or maintained as a network sustaining fea- 
ture. 

The Award Committee desires writers 
to submit an outline or synopsis of an origi- 
nal juvenile radio program, not previously 
presented on any major network. The pro- 
gram may be of any nature, but must have 
entertainment value appealing to children 
between the ages of 7 and 14. It may be a 
program of fiction, fact or fancy. It may 
include educational material or be pure 
entertainment. It should be in any form 
suitable for network production, Since it 
is desired to create the program into a 
series, the idea, outline or synopsis must be 
suitable either as a 15-minute program, 
five times weekly, or as a half-hour pro- 
gram, once weekly. Program must have 
some thread of continuity, and any outline 
for a program to be broadcast one-time 
only cannot be considered. It is preferred 
that a sample script accompany the idea. 

Scripts should be typed double space on 
one side of paper only. An Award Entry 
Blank must accompany material, which 
you obtain from the Association first and 
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REWRITE Magazine 


The Writers’ Book That Is Unique 


There's s« Sree about the Personal tone of REWRITE 
yeu will like. Practical. aggressive, full of ‘“‘know how’ 
and timely market tips that make sales for you. Yet 


always like a sotndiy letter from Bill and Elva. It's 
Guaranteed, too! 


ORDER TODAY 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00, Trial Bundles (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues, $1.00. 15 issues, $2.00. 
Old: 15 issues, $1.00. 25 issues, $1.50. 

NO free Sample Copies 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


We have the best kraft envelopes obtainable at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try a set of 
(50 One Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Size I 
elopes) or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Envelopes) today $1 
vostpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Larger Savings on 

arger Orders 

THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys. Yet members get [took 
Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate has recently 
been doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save u 
to 20%1 
THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Wh 
a ms, does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
Im words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en. 
velope, Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfacti Guaranteed 
policy © anaes you 100%. Get in touch ‘with me today 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro, 4858) Cambridge 38, Moss. 


A National Insti ution Since 1929 











WE SELL 
RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Clients of this Agency do not have to 
bother about market selections. We han- 
dle that important problem. All they 
need do is write a suitable script .. . 
Under our plan writers are cashing in on 
sales. Ask for release forms and details— 
right now! Tell us what you have sold, 
and give a brief outline of your writing 


career. 


Scott Carleton, Radio Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 SUNSET BLVD. , 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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MIDWESTERN 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


July 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
$4000 IN AWARDS 


for Short Stories, Articles, Poetry, Radio Scripts, 
Juvenile Fiction, Plays, Novel Outlines, etc, Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening Workshops and 
Classes; outstanding Leaders. Important after- 
noon and evening programs with nationally known 
writers as speakers in THE STUDEBAKER 
THEATER. 


Send stamped addressed No. 10 envelope for contest 
particulars and deadlines: Suite 539, Dept. K, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








ROGER LEON 


will help you to write DRAMATIC RADIO SCRIPTS 
Learn by unique personalized method. 10 lessons for 
$10. Tell me about yourself when you send for free 


sample lesson. 
ROGER LEON 
2200 Grand Ave. New York 53, N, Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilf 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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return signed with entry. Enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with material, 
if you wish it returned, if unacceptable. 

Judges for the award are Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Chairman of the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council; Helen Hayes, stage, 
screen and radio star; Mary Fisher Lang- 
muir, President of Child Study Association 
and Professor at Vassar, and Edgar Kobak, 
President of Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Address material to: Radio Award Com- 
mittee, Child Study Association of America 
at above address. 

* * * 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OS- 
BORN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, aired 
Mondays, 8:00 p.m., EDST over NBC. 
Jack C. Gibbs, Story Editor. 

This famed series of dramatizations high- 
lights the finest and most typical American 
customs and traditions, revealing dramatic 
facets of the national characters who have 
molded the American way of life through 
the years. Besides spotlighting vital con- 
temporary issues, program also features 
stories of immortal Americans out of the 
past. Stories are educating in an entertain- 
ing way, and half-hour length. 

Hollywood and Broadway guest stars 
portray the leads, so these roles, whether 
masculine or feminine, should be extremely 
well-treated. Historical, scientific and con- 
temporary stories of Americana desired, 
featured an outstanding personality whose 
life or deeds would lend well to dramatiza- 
tion. Good “woman” stories especially de- 
sired. Mr. Gibbs informs me that due to 
the specialization nature of the program, 
script submissions must be confined to ex- 
perienced writers in or around New York. 
Each script preparation involves several 
steps of rewriting and researching for 
authenticity, which cannot be done by re- 
mote control. It might be wise to query first 
regarding proposed personality. Personality 
need not, by any means, have been well- 
known in history. It can be any: person, 
famous or obscure, whose life has had a 
special, unique pattern or significance. 
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Taboos: War, atom bomb stories or 
stories set in foreign countries. Send for 
release first and return it signed with ma- 
terial. Payment—$350 and up. Program is 
sponsored by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc. 


* * * 


AIR FEATURES, INC., 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 

REAL STORIES FROM REAL LIFE, 
aired Mondays through Fridays, 9:15 p.m., 
EDST over MBS. Mildred Russell, Script 
Editor. 

Program features original confession-type 
dramas concerning people with problems 
and heartaches—and finally happiness. 
Adaptations of stories from Real Story 
Magazine also used, but query first on 
these. 

Stories may cover a wide range from 
romance, comedy, drama to melodrama, 
adventure and mystery. Heart-warming, 
emotional romantic dramas preferred, 
stressing the six basic emotions motivating 
life: fear, anger, hate, courage, love and 
ambition. Each program tries to incorpo- 
rate at least one of these emotions daily, 
for they are the human elements that are 
part of this thing called life. Young love 
and emotional situations desired—told 
from boy or girl angle. Some themes dealt 
with recently are triangles, marital prob- 
lems and other love entanglements—also 
revenge, self-sacrificial and murder themes. 
Story should have a strong plot and begin 
with a crisis, ending with a strong justifi- 
able climax. 

Sydney Smith, former “Ellery Queen,” 
and a well-known B’way and radio actor, 
is Narrator of each story. Script should be 
of 15-minute length and story complete, 
consuming about 12 pages in script format. 
Script submissions are limited to experi- 
enced writers living in or around N.Y. for 
availability for conference. Miss Russell 
prefers to see samples of writers’ material 
first, to learn their style. Obtain release 
first and return it signed with material. 
Payment—good. 

Air Features has a string of daytime se- 
rials running around the dials as long as 
that proverbial string of pearls. They in- 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
sich magazines as: Womaa’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
vour advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT CF COPY 


TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. New Electric Typewriter. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free. 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 


General Delivery 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short-Story Writing. Juvenile Writing 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass 








Jerome, Idaho 

















“Efficiency Means Success" 


CECILIA ADAMS 


Literary Collaborator 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 
OF 
The NOVEL 
SHORT STORIES 
SHORT-SHORT 





Cecilia M. Adams 
1612 High St., Des Moines 14, lowa 


Please send me your AUTHOR’S DIAGNOSTIC TEST 


without cost or obligation to me. 
Name 


Address 


es 








WRITER’S DIGEST 





An Amazingly Practical and 
Inexpensive Correspondence Course 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 


Giving you intensive individual training 
and instruction. If you have an active 
imagination and some writing ability you 
have an excellent chance for success. 
Demand for script writers is greater than 
the supply. Hundreds of new stations to 
start this year. They won’t want you un- 
less you are trained. 

We purchase some scripts for our own 
use. Sell others at ten per cent commis- 


sion. Watch for announcement of our 


Script Writing Contest. 


PATHFINDER RADIO PRODUCTIONS 


1309 OAK ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell co'lumns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘must’ for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 
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clude: “Stella Dallas,’ “David Harum,’ 
“Our Gal Sunday,’ “Just Plain Bill,” 
“Front Page Farrell,’ and “Mr. Keen— 
Tracer of Lost Persons.” 

* * # 
PHILLIPS H. LORD, INC., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

DAVID HARDING—COUNTERSPY, 
aired Sundays, 5:30 p.m., EDST over 
ABC, Leonard L. Bass, Program Super- 
visor. 

This gripping program features the ex- 
citing adventures of David Harding, fic- 
tional chief of counterspies. Story must be 
written around this suave and daring un- 
dercover agent, who is a sort of one-man 
federal investigation bureau. His faithful 
assistant, Peters, who helps him track down 
wrong-doers, gangsters, and other enemies 
of the government, should also be featured 
in story, which should be half-hour length. 

Program exposes rackets on a national 
and international scale and dramatizes the 
intrigues behind them. Story should con- 
cern any offense punishable by federal 
jurisdiction, such as counterfeiting, smug- 
gling, crossing state borders, bank-robbery, 
etc. It should have a topical, timely ele- 
ment for believability. Recent plot  situ- 
ations dealt with slot machine slugs, terror- 
izing tradesmen with non-existent “protec- 
tion,” and a bank robber demanding a new 
face from Stories of 
crimes of international import also desired. 
if timely. Plot should be simple, yet sus- 
pense-filled, and maintain a feeling of dig- 
nity and authority. There could be a 
logical twist and a new and different meth- 
od of capturing the culprit, provided all 
action is fully clear and explained to 
listeners, 

Besides the two set other 
colorful characters can be involved as co- 
partners of the double-dealers or allies of 
justice and fair play. Lighten story with 
good romance and love interest for enter- 
tainment, if possible. 


a plastic surgeon. 


characters, 


New York or nearby writers are pre- 
ferred for availability for conference, Sub- 
mit plot outline of story first to Mr. Bass, 
to learn if story is suitable. A two- to three- 
page outline is sufficient. Send for release 















n 


first and return it signed with material. 
Enclose postage. Payment—$100 if outline 
alone is bought—$300 for complete script. 
Program is sponsored by the Schutter 
Candy Co., makers of “Old Nick’ and 
“Bit of Honey.” 
¥ *% * 

WNBT Television Station— National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Owen Davis, Jr., who is in charge of 
script material for television, informs me 
that he is very interested in considering 
original half-hour dramas, written in radio 
or television form, which would be adapt- 
able visually to television. Stories may be 
of any type, ranging from drama, comedy 
and mystery to melodrama and fantasy 
with the prime ingredient being a good 
story. Simplicity of plot and setting pre- 
ferred, with no more than five characters. 
Also, short-short 10-minute scripts con- 
sidered—with good family-type series cur- 
rently sought. 

BROADWAY PRE-VIEW, aired weekly 
over Tele Station WNBT. This dramatic 


May, 
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project sponsored jointly by NBC and the 
Dramatists’ Guild, was formed last Spring, 
and is the first definite step to expand the 
market for dramatists and provide televi- 
sion with pre-Broadway productions. Via 
this program, NBC presents full-length 
plays written for Broadway production by 
Guild members. NBC and the Guild thus 
bring to the attention of producers many 
plays which might otherwise never reach 
the production stage. Broadway producers 
are invited to attend these premiére per- 
formances on television and see new stage 
plays in finished form. The plan benefits 
writers, producers, television, and thé gen- 
eral public. Dramatic writers who are Guild 
members are afforded a unique outlet for 
their talents, and it is hoped that they will 
be stimulated to submit more material for 
the project. 

Plays must be condensed to half-hour 
form and be addressed to Mr. Davis at 
WNBT. Payment—-$250. The Dramatists’ 
Guild is an affiliate of the Authors’ League 
of America and located at 6 East 39 St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is the Easiest Way Lo 


WRITE 


jr PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 


each month. No previ- 


ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


information—FREE. 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 


service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service, For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 


687 Third Avenue New York 17, New York 


WriITEr’s Dicestr 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 


MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregon 








$1500 A WEEK 


RADIO ‘‘GAG’’ WRITERS sometimes receive that much for a 
week's work. But instruction is scarce and expensive for those 
who want to get ahead in comedy writing. My ms. entitled 
“HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL COMEDY WRITER’ is the resuit 





of ee years in “ “_ * Rfpiie rm business Send for a 
copy today. One dolia ents complete. Included—100 
PROV EN TESTED JOKE: Ss FOR EV ERY USE 

Box 801 Boston 3, Massachusetts 


"*Money Back Guarantee’ 











FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
I’ve sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Just off the press... 


“THE EASIEST WAY 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


BY FOY EVANS 


Here is a publication every beginning writer 
will be unable to do without. Even professionals 
can learn something from it. The author reveals 
the easiest way to achieve success as a writer 
. . . and tells how to earn from $100 to $200 a 
month IN YOUR SPARE TIME. He tells you spe- 
cifically what to write, how to write it and 
where to sell. In this field there is practically 
no competition. The INTRODUCTORY price is 
only $1. We're proud of it. We believe you'll 
treasure your copy forever 





SPECIAL! 
Comprehensive radio writing course under 
direction of ROGER WILLIAMS to limited 
number of students. Only $10 complete 
Enroll today! 





LET'S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS by Foy Evans 
A masterpiece. Recommended by leading 
writers’ magazines. 12 chapters. Postpaid $2. 
PERE REEERERSERE EERE RE RE EE EERE REP ERSTE ES | 
USE THIS COUPON 
Bulldog Publishers 
Box 689-D, Athens, Ga 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is dollars. Please send me 
00 “The Easiest Way to Writing Success’ 
0 “Let’s Write Short-Shorts” 
0) Radio Writing Course 


Name 
Address 
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WCBS-TV Television Station—Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. 

Ben Feiner, CBS Television Program Di- 
rector, informs me that he is most inter- 
ested in the procurement of pre-tested ma- 
terial—i. e. stories, one-act plays on radio 
scripts which have been presented pub- 
licly. Original stories also considered, Such 
material must be convertible into television 
programs of 20-40 minutes. Story should 
require no more than one major set and 
possibly one minor location—i. e. one in- 
door setting and one outdoor setting. A 
small cast is preferred, with five characters 
better than six, and four better than five, 
as proven by experience. 

Mr. Feiner is constantly striving for 
quality, of which he means maturity of 
dialogue and emphasis on characterization, 
rather than on rapid-fire plot development. 
He prefers story to be contemporary and 
dramatic rather than historic or melodra- 
matic. He does not bar consideration of 
comedy material, but finds that that is 
the most difficult field for his purposes. 


There are no special requirements as to 
the form script should be presented in, but 
it is emphasized that writer need not be 
familiar with television techniques. If play 
is in radio form, it must have a high visual 


appeal, which many radio plays do not 
possess, due to their emphasis on aural 
appeal. 


Payment is dependent on budgetary fac- 
tors involved in a given presentation. They 
pay more for a script with simple set re- 
quirements and a small cast, than they do 
for a story which requires a large number 
of characters and more complicated stag- 
ing. Payment is generally between $40-$75 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. “‘Let's Write 
Short-Shorts" by Foy Evans is the text upon which 

ir streamlined 6-lesson course is based. The author 
sleuned the course. He will personally criticize 


“tories written as assianments in the course. We wil 
aive you absolutely FREE a copy of “*Let’s Write 


Short-Shorts’’ when you enroll. Don't delay any 


lonaer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. WD, Box 689 Athens, Ga. 
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for a one-shot television right. This amount 
does not include the cost of adaptation. 
While television rates, in general, are not 
on a par with radio rates at present, it 
affords writers an excellent opportunity to 
learn while’ earning. 
* * * 


Television Market 


Sir: 
We are seeking quality program series and 
visually conceived commercials. By quality we 


mean what “Cavalcade of America,” “Exploring 
the Unknown,” and a Norman Corwin dramati- 
zation are to radio. 

In the free-lance market we have three cur- 
rent dramatic serics to which writers may submit 
half-hour scenarios especially written for tele- 
vision production. ‘““Tele-Short Story” is a series 
based on adaptations. They may be classical or 
modern stage or radio plays, short or novel sto- 
ries, etc. For this series, it is best to check -with 
us before going ahead with the scenario or tele- 
vision picture-story draft. Modern material 
should be cleared by the writer. 

The second series is “Playtime,” which may be 
a dramatic, mystery, comedy, satire, fantasy, etc. 
scenario on any subject using two or three sets 
at most with a maximum of six or seven char- 
acters. 

The third series, “Video Vignettes,” is based 
on historical and biographical material. The 
purpose of this series is to present tele-plays 
about historical figure (period, nationality, field 
of accomplishment unlimited), in a specific con- 
flict or singular dramatic event taken from his 
life. This is not a panorama series. 

Payment for television varies because of the 
very nature of the medium itself. We have a 
rate-scale for three different versions or drafts 
before the original idea is finally developed into 


” 


the producer’s shooting script. Each scale is 
based on the cost of the overall production 
budget for this reason: we only buy the first 


television performance rights. This, of course, 
does not apply to a series idea. If the one writer 
can conceive the idea, outline, or adaptation; 
and can then write it into a scenario form; and 
from there can develop the scenario into a video 
picture-story draft, he is entitled to payment for 
each version. Naturally, if we accept any one 
or two of the drafts, he is paid accordingly. All 
payments are made on production only. 

No idea, outline, scenario, or picture-story 
will be read unless accompanied by a signed re- 
lease form. Material will be returned if enclosed 
postage is included. 

PAULINE SHARPE 
Writing Director 
681 Lexington Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy Hammermill, 20-pound 
bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spelling, 
unctuation, and grammar, if desired. Proof read. 
Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. Poetry Ic per 





line. Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


913 E. Kilbourn Ave. 
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MICHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR WRITERS CONTESTS 


April 5, 1947 — $iee. 00 — July 25, 1947 


Cash! Magazines! Books! Writers’ Supplies! 
Send stamped, addressed legal size envelope to 


MARGARET SEATON, DIRECTOR 
505 Architects Building, 415 Brainard, Detroit 1, Mich. 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 
I am able to offer capable criticism of your work. 
My analysis of your weak 7 is sincere and comprehensive. 

The rates for this personal and detailed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 5000. Speci 


rates above that. 
JOHN ALBERTS 
Akron, Ohio 





60 Charlotte Street 








EYE APPEAL FOR YOUR MANUSCRIPT! 


Don’t let poor appearance make your script look 
second rate. Professional typing service 50c per thou- 
sand words. Spelling correction, carbon free. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147, Belimore, N. Y. 











hens ad SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
BRIE 


— ‘wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more by devoting your —— 
ing talent wholly to ney F -e character moti 
vated, action Paes, © AT SELL. 

A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a conc tel soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correc’ ngo, 

trade names, and sparking action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy ge 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.'’ One elient oo 8 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


766 West 7th South Salt Lake City 4, Utah 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag Pric 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
‘Writing To Direct Order Only."’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each_ issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 


writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the June issue 


must reach us by May 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaboration and. cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 











LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Hunt- 


ington, Massachusetts. 


FASCINATING HOBBY! Grew little fruit trees in- 
side the house. Details, 25c. Elizabeth’s Special- 
ties, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


POETS! YOUR FAVORITE poem beautifully illus- 
trated in water colors for framing. Special—8x10 
—$1.00. Box 4718, Station E, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL TEACHER with B. S. Jour- 
nalism wants editorial or reporting job on news- 
paper. Box S-11. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1.00 og 60c, 3 for 
$1.50, black (state make), C.O.D. plus postage; 
if cash, prepaid. M. K. Keene, Dover, Pa. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything 


Writers, 


a 
veiling The Universe” tmreg, Research Service, 
Moderate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, 
Washington 10, D. C. 

PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS — (any size) 50c each. 
You specify. Free Folder. Specialists, P.O. Box 
1791, Salt Lake, Utah. 

“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.60. House of 


Pettit, 161 New York City. 

MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8 x 10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial ey. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich 


Lexington, 





Any subject. 
Frankel, WD, 








PORTRAITS OF YOUR LOVED ONES from photo- 
graph, by well known artist, $5.00. Photo returned 
with portrait. FREE with each order on request, 
the Bentley Girl, a bachelor’s delight. Send cash 
or _ order to Bentley Studio, P.O. Box 124, 





Winter Haven, Florida. 
WANTED complete set John Gallishaw. Ed Mc- 
Elhany, 1429 Custer Drive, Erie, nee. F 


Writer’s Dicest 





WHILE WAITING FOR checks or inspiration, 
crocket ruffled doilies. Directions: crochet cot- 
ton; work started, $1.50 pp. Kay, 126 Walnut, 


Washington, Illinois. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite voca- 
tional studies by .a Conscientious Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WANTED: partner for my dancing feet. Waltz, 
polka (Polish Hop.) Am girl, 24, 5.8, Christian. 
Chicago, North, Illinois. Box S-8. 


THE WRITER’S CALENDAR — Lists outstanding 
holidays, anniversies, birthdays and _ events 
FIVE MONTHS AHEAD! Suggests appropriate 
material for fillers, features, articles and stories 
for EACH DATE! Subscribe TODAY! Three 
months $1; full year $4. Details FREE! 
WRITER’S ‘CALENDAR, Box 11, Fordham Sta- 
tion, New York 58, N. Y 








BANFF PARK, Canadian Rocky Mountain Souvenir 
booklet, with pictures, stories; 50c. B. Liddle, 
9874 103 St., Edmonton, Alberta. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy English! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of all U. S. 
entrees taking test: “Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression.” Let expert help, correct 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problems. 3c stamp, Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


AVIATION TECHNICAL ADVICE for your aviation 


copy through use of “Bart’s Aero-Quiz Book,” 
142 pages, diagrams; written by veteran test 
pilot Ed Bartholomew. Postpaid, $1.00. Aero 


Parts Supply, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 
FREE COPY OF THE AMERICAN CARTOONIST. 
ews of cartoonists, gagwriters and markets. 
Send stamp to Box WD, 3811 Sutro Avenue, Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. 


ARE YOUR STORIES WELL CHARACTERIZED? 
Then use “INDIVIDUALIX, a System of Char- 
acterization and Individualization.” Novelist-Poet 
Clement Wood says it is ‘most helpful inven- 
tion ever made for the creative writer.” Novelist 
Peggy Gaddis says: “I know a great many mod- 
erately successful writers I feel would benefit 
greatly by a close study and application of the 
system you have worked out to such an amazing 
degree.” Snd $2.50 for INDIVIDUALIX Sys- 
tem today; THE WYTERCE CO., 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 


markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congenialty, special 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
California. 


AGENT FOR ALL MAGS. ic CARD wae BRING 
ag Russell C. Fs aaeaee D, D. S., 717 Seventh 


, Buffalo 13, 





HIP, HIP—AWAY! What have you got to lose? 
Ten pounds? Twenty? Safe, sure, simple, this 
diet and exercise plan is a boon to sweeteaters, 
snack snitchers, and just plain hefties who want 
to be starlet slim. Send $5 to FORMAID, 6136 
Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


YOUNG MAN seeks collaborator with progressive 
ideas, living in Detroit or vicinity, to help write 
articles or fiction based on politics, economics 
and social conditions. Box S-3. 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausi- 
bly! “Handbook Of Emotions,” 50c. Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 


Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 








on, 
ot- 
ut, 





ATHENAEUM SOCIETY — Write book lovers, 
writers, poets, aesthetes, creative collaboraters. 
An intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, Arkansas. 


AM WRITING a powerful American novel, but I 
am most depressed. Will some beautiful, young 
girl, who appreciates the brain of a coming great 
author, please write. Freddie Finklestein. Fay-Gol 
Drug Store, 182 West 4th Street, New York. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you pres- 
tige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded romptly. 
From $1.50 monthly. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd _ Street, 
New York City. 


YOUNG VAUDEVILLE mentalist-psychic, science 
lecturer, sense of humor, zest for living and lov- 
ing, invites correspondence from  broadminded, 
non-prudish females between 18 and 42. REX- 
FORD NORTH, c/o Billboard, Palace Theatre 
Bldg., New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLABORATOR WANTED who is interested in 
— fiction. I have plots but cannot write 
them. Box 237, Ysleta, Texas. 





CORSETS wanted, literature, patterns, experiences 
on waspwaist. Box 585, Lowell, Mass. 


EX-GI CARTOONIST wants gag writer with farm 
and general gag slants. Box S-5. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE—Reasonable rates. Will cor- 
rect errors in English. Send me your manuscripts 
airmail, Wanda S. Tieszen, Osborne, Kansas. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
aoa from published stories without plagiarizing. 
olio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where te get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


LEO LEHMAN, Graduate Masseur, Expert Swedish 
Message, Conditioning, Developing, 1801 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. Ri-—72790. 


CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets of gag 
analysis that enable me to make gagwriting full 
time, paying occupation. Send $1.00 for set of 
instructions to Philip Leeming, Box 35, Hill Sta- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


as 99 “LOVE LEADS THE WAY” sent postpaid 
or $2.00. Write A. M. Campbell, 569 La Prairie, 
Poot 20, Mich. 


COMIC DEFINITIONS WANTED. I buy humorous 
definitions. 2 dollars to 5 dollars, according to 
merit. Buster Rothman, 10 W. 22 St., Bayonne, 

















JUVENILE PLOTTER (tenth year) $1.50, sample 
oe Paes Fraser, 275 lard, Toronto, 
‘anada. 





BUSINESS MAN middle fifties, plans to settle in 
Los Angeles, would like to hear from capable, at- 
tractive lady interested establishing Real Estate 
ne. Write full details. Box 89, Times Sq. P.O., 


WHY BOTHER REMEMBERING? Will remind you 
of 25 dates per rm for $2. Up to 51 dates $5 
—.- Hi Hall, 509 East Fourteenth Street, 

msas City, Missouri. 








“GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA,” by Genoa 
Cole. Bible resume. Hobson Book Press, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 





SEX PROBLEMS answered by sexologist of 30 
= al experience. Any phase except medical. 
hree questions $1, currency, State details. Write 
meg L. Banks, P.O. Box 467, Seattle 11, 
ash. 


LISTENERS “MOON RIVER” program contact 
writer. Box S-1. 
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TALL AND 26 wants correspondence with unin- 
hibited ladies “fed up” with “conventions” in- 
terested in having fun—Box 633, Cherokee Sta- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 


ACCURATE CHARACTER READING at a glance! 
Solution for characterization trouoles. Write for 


details. R. Tobias, 1855 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. Y. 


SHORT-SHORTS! 168 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion just off the press. 50c per copy. Blue Hills 
Press, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


IF YOU HAVE A PHONE (lucky you) you need 
SANFONE. Free details. Elizabeth’s Specialties, 
3369 Lenox Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


SLACKS. "MEN’S ALL WOOL tailored $12.95. 
Write, National Mailers, 1395 Yosemite, San Jose 
11, California. 


GLAMOROUS felt eyeglass cases created by Cali- 
fornia designer. Striking color combinations in 
fuschia, chartreuse, or emerald. State preference. 
$1.00 postpaid. GRAYCRAFTS, 2323—2nd Ave., 
Rt. 1, San Bernardino, California. 


UNUSUALLY STUPID, utterly untalented, charm- 
less, harmless male creature, learning to write, 
would like to correspond with equally ambitious 
and similarly unendowed female. Box 373, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


PLOT OUTLINE for your orginal screen story $4.00. 
James W. Porter, 1735 Orchid Ave., Hollywood, 
Cal. 

















“THE DOZEN DOLLIES,” Margaret S. Melof. De- 
lightful story for children, 75c. 215 North 2ad 
Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask quotations, stating quantity 
desired. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. Val- 
ley Printers, Cassville, Wisconsin. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





TEXAN, 24, no sissy, desires correspondence. Di- 
verse interests include writing, “ham” radio op- 
erating, motorcycling. Affinity for brainy females. 
Tom Marshall, Box 23, Beeville, Texas. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS hidden traits. Serd 
sample of handwriting and fifty cents to Mrs. 
Z. Perez, 1010 Myrtle, El Paso, Texas. 








GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Mar- 
kets, read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





1946 EDITION: The Church vs Human Nature. 
This is not a discussion, but an idea about which 
to think. 50 cents, Address Box 491, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 





PETITE MISS, demure, sweet, seeks love and com- 
panionship. Prefer unattached gentleman, one 
who is dark, erotic, exciting. Box 8-7. 





HISTORICAL CHART OF MANKIND. A _ Gold 
Mine of Ideas for Writers. Color Picture-Chart 
of World Progress. SEE'‘the Life Stories of Great 
Nations. Prehistoric Days to Atomic Age. Valu- 
able Information Taking Years of Research at a 
Glance. Send Only $2. J. Poynton, Six North 
Michigan, Chicago. . 





BEGINNERS OR ARRIVED WRITERS (please state 
which); send one dollar for one custom-built 
plot for love story. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





PUBLISH community newspaper. Share big profits, 
Prestige. “ Know-How” will help you launch, ope- 
rate, fascinating busimess. Reveals practical meth- 
ods of newspaperman whose popular weekly 
grossed $41,000 advertising in 18 months. Illus- 
trated. Free literature. Success Publications 

(Dept—E) 15870 Wisconsin, Detroit 21. Michi- 

gan. 
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GAL WANTS PAL. FEMININE CORRESPON- 
DENTS ONLY. Write E. Langley 324 W. Ramona 
Blvd., Alhambra, Calif. 


CONFUSED? TROUBLED? Unhappy? Discouraged? 
Confide in experienced psychologist. Analysis and 
recommendations given. Write fully. Dr. Hayes, 
2006 R, Washington 9, D. C. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


WRITE SELLING ARTICLES! Send $1.00 for list 
of marketable ideas plus your 100 best markets, 
= _— A. Ballard, 5015—18th N.E., Seattle 5, 

ash. 


GAG WRITING makes fine 





sideline—Learn tech- 


nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c, Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


“WRITERS’ MAG.” Seats copy for a stamp. 310 
E. 74th, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” get you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria sec 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


LADIES! Tropical seashell jewelry! Handmade! 
Original design! Lovely brooch-earring set, only 
$1.00. James W. Covington, 707 P Street, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers Serv- 
ice, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


YOU MEN WHO WISH TO ADMIRE or be ad- 
mired—write ‘to this gal with sincere, unpremedi- 
tated impulses; let’s open the inward drama. of 
our emotions and don’t allow your shyness, bold- 
ness, loudness or good-looks even, interfere. En- 
close photo if desired and have faith. Box S-2. 


MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COUNT. Increase 
your writing ability with DYNAMIC PSYCHO 
SPIRITUAL POWER. It is for you. Write—en- 
close this ad and stamp for reply. F, A. Smith 
O.D., (a) Box 413, Sterling, III. 








100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” Offers—DIME! 
Homework Publications, Desk B, 814—44th Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 





PROFESSIONAL YOUNG MAN would like to meet 
intelligent; attractive Jewish young lady. Object 
matrimony. P.O, 3236, El Paso, Texas. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Writecraft, with 12 years experience writing sell- 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- 
craft, Box 202, chicago Heights, Ill. 





PERMANENT RELIEF from constipation—no drugs. 
Harmless even to a child. Guarantee. Box 4805, 
San Francisco, Calif, 





“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson, 
is authorized by a hard-hitting scribe who sells 
his ewn books. It is designed especially to help 
you write and sell stories based on personal ex- 
perience. Top- ranking authors recommend it; you 
will profit from it. Get your copy now. $2.00. 
Writer’s Digest. 





“A LOVER’S CONFESSION,” fifty cents 
Box 1439, Winter Haven, Florida. 


in coin. 





WHOEVER YOU ARE—Wherever 
me bring a little sunshine into your life through 


you are. Let 


my inspirational, cheerful and encouraging letters. 
Personally and confidentially your letters will be 
answered, Two for $3.00. Mara Michael, Box 249, 
Bayville, N 


SONGWRITER, regular contriutor to Song Hit Guild 
projects, will collaborate with lyric writers. Will 
make honest effort if good words are received, No 
fees or schemes. John Bacon, P. O. Box 3051, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 





NEW and used correspondence courses, books, large 
selection, writers’ aids a specialty. Complete lis:, 
10c, Books and courses bought, sold, rented. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


ATTENTION! FREE LANCE SCIENCE WRITERS! 
We have scientific and industrial information and 
photos you can use FREE to write articles. Tell 
us your best subjects . . . most frequent markets. 
Reply Box S-6. 


REFINED JEWISH LADY, 39, desires correspond- 
ence with gentleman, living in or near New York. 
Mary Lehman, 762 Brady Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 


NEED PSYCHO-ANALYTIC GUIDANCE on social 
life? Contact Box 108, Goshen College, Goshen, 
ae eg Reasonable charge only on your satis- 
action. 


HOBBYIST has collected 1700 photos—persons who 
resemble celebrities—wants more! Whom do you 
know? C. “Doublevou” Lofgren, 211 West 22 St, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


BABY has a vacation in June. 


Goal: $1,000.00 and 
‘ - Hawaii. Mail 
S-4. 


your contribution today. Box 


HAVE YOU READ How To Run Mail Order Busi- 
ness Profitably? Send Postal card for informa- 
tion. Lock Box C, Yellowlake, Wisconsin. 


YOUNG MAN, 29, nice looking, bored with conven- 


tional-type women, desires acquaintance with at- 
tractive, intelligent, unconventional females who 
get a kick out of living. Dick Brandt, 1347 Eddy 
Street, Chicago. 


“WRITING FROM WITHIN,” “CAN WE LIVE TO 
BE 1007,” “SPIRITUAL HEALING—CHRIST’S 
WAY.” 10c each. North Star Publishers, Box 
1764, Fargo, North Dakota. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
May earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Your name on a postcard will bring 
full particulars. CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 


WOLF TECHNIQUE NEEDED BY BASHFUL FEL- 
LOW. Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 


‘MORE POWER TO POETS” dynamic stirring book 


about poetry. Non technical. Practical. Strikes at 
heart of this ancient art. 164 pages. $1 postpaid. 
Free circular. ROBOTTI SERVICE, 422D 1133 


Broadway, New York City. 


I’M NINETEEN and invite correspondence from both 
sexes. Cathie Snellenburgh, 6107 20th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. Produce short-shorts in 
ten minutes. Used copies, good condition, fifty 
cents each, postpaid. Bennett, Box 529, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


NEED ENCOURAGEMENT? “Mimeograf” accepts 
from subscribers ANY regular-length manuscript 
in good taste, one per issue. Payment in prizes 
only. Three months, $1. 218 W. Harrison, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 





EXPERIENCED LISTENER and Counsellor. Do you 
want an honest opinion of your REAL possibili- 
ties? Send birth date and one dollar for personal 
reply. (Not astrology.) P. M. McMacken,. Rt. 2, 
Box 177, Escondido, California. 





PLOTTO, instructions, brand-new. $9. K. Nevin, 8th 
and 64th Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 


IS THERE A LONELY LADY whose normal life is 
thwarted by achievement of a certain high reli- 
en and spiritual status? Please write a man 
m similar circumstances. Box S-9. 


TELEVISION is here. Train now. Complete instruc- 
tion list of available television jobs, $1.00. Kaye, 
20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


200 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 





HANDWRITING REVEALS hidden traits and talents. 
Scientific Analysis & Vocational Guide, 50c; en- 
close specimen, MELISSA, Box 251, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 





PIANO-VOCAL ARRANGEMENTS made. Reason- 
able rates. Marcella Williams—Box 5030, San 
Francisco, Calif. 





SWAPPERS!—Traders! Free Information. “Swap- 
pers Gazette,’”’ 2836-WD Slevin, Louisville 12, Ky. 





FOR $1.50 PER 1000 WORDS we will publish your 
stories, articles, poems, in a magazine. 50 cents 
additional per 1000 words for any improvements 
we find it necessary to make in your work. The 
Empire Press, 609 Sycamore St., Oakland, Calif. 
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SALES OR WAILS? 


Do you wail at each rejection slip, how] at 
each slapped-back script? If so, let us see 
your work and change those author's wails to 
manuscript sales. 


CASH YOUR WORDS 


with 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—-Editing—Criticism—Ghostwriting 
82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) 


Virginia 9-7808 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation, and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 


CLARK W. JENKS 





MALE WRITER, 47, seeks female correspondence. 
Box 


-10. 





LaSALLE Extension University Law Course, Com- 
eae $25. P. T. Wiebe, Box 98, Steinbach, Man., 
ana 





POETS’ 101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


GENTLEMAN of 40 invites interesting, friendly cor- 
, - ieeaaaaea No. 265, 207 E. 84th St., New York 
ty. 





WRITERS’ COLONY HELP WANTED: Woman, 
mornings, for half tuition. See page 2. 





YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





POSTCARD MAILING PLAN QUITE PROFITABLE. 
rie ns Mailers, 1395 Yosemite, San Jose 
1, Calif. 


I'VE WON HUNDREDS OF CONTEST PRIZES! 
How? Complete instructions maiied for $1.09. Bill 
Rhodes, 2838 Mayfield Ave., Baltimore 13, Md 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—PROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10, 000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Logan St., CL 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 











213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 
WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 
“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write and 


where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling cartoonist IN 
NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of N. Y. markets. 


Sell the big magazines! Send 25c in coin. Mail today 
DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel, or non-fiction 
book, pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I revise, polish, present your material in the 
most interesting and appealing way, and give new 1 fe 
to your writings, Returned to you faultlessly typewritten, 
all ready for the publisher. One dollar per thousand words 


Terms arranged if desired 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 











The Digest Is Open for Manuscripts 
‘‘good writers needed"’ 


Topics must be interesting and the material well written 
All poetry, stories, articles, etc., should be as shori as 
possible. Report in 30 to 60 days. Payment is cash or 
a prize for the best work that we publish. 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE DIGEST 


Alfred Korn, Jr., Editor 
118 East 127th Street, Dept. DD, New York 35, New York 











a for Certified Credit, Bon facies Degree at 
Pp 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


loyment, Personnel 
lmen, women use 


e, spare time. 








YOUR POEM Set to Music 


as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
held of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors my original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 
Upon receipt of your poem, our interestin proposi- 
tion, together with a - useful Rhyming elanary 
will be sent to you, Free 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










senaae work, earn subs: 
poe = im spare — Many study solely for for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, fi © fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING— UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more — nalysis iondling 
and cortainnio. Kt ane pe criminals th si, ehelr 


tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, 4 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin pec a 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
ss to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
} less of where yes! live small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO AN LYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
iting f. ~ . offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. 1. G. A.Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITERS MARKET 











First Class Magazines 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust Street, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. Frank McDonough, Editor 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use helpful ‘how to’ articles on building and re- 
modeling, furnishings and decoration, gardening, 
foods and equipment, home management includ- 
ing child care. Also limited number of general 
interest articles with appeal to both men and 
mental 
heaith, family relations, social problems and per- 


women—they include science, medicine, 


sonalities. Photos, picture stories and drawings 
on all subjects covered by the magazin¢ No 
fiction, fashion or beauty; little poetry. Pay 
ment is $5.00 for shorts and anecdotes for all 
departments of the magazine, and from $25 tg 
$500 for articles, or more depending upon 
nature of the articles. Payment on acceptance.” 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. ‘‘We 
use general stories, 3000 to 3500 words, which 
include pleasant romance. Also agricultural, 
household, and miscellaneous articles. Occas- 
ionally buy photographs and short lyric type 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 20c 
a word and up for fiction and 5c a word and 
up for articles, on acceptance.” 


Liberty Magazine, 37 W. 57th Street, New 
York City 19. David Brown, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
short short stories of 1000 to 1500 words, longer 
short stories of about 4500 to 5000 words, two- 
part stories of 10,000 to 12,000 words, and 
serials of 40,000 words; also articles on timely 
and important subjects of broad general inter- 
est, 1500 to 3000 words, and picture stories of 
all classifications. Photographs and poetry bought. 
Report in one to two wecks. Pay good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


MacLean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, W. A. Irwin, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year 
in Canada; $3.50 a year in U. S. “We use 800 
to 7000 word stories, with 4000-5000 preferred. 
Also, two-part serials to 14,000 words. Prefe: 


l 
°2 


Canadian background and characters or Can- 
adian lead in foreign background. Any reference 
to divorce and liquor is best avoided. Buy pho- 
tographs, but usually only to illustrate articles. 
Occasionally buy poetry. Report in one to. two 
weeks. Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 
Human Nature, 1950 Curtis Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. ‘We are seriously overstocked and 
cannot get any paper.” 


Picture Magazines 

Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17 
Daniel D, Mich, Executive Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
human interest material in any field, with em 
phasis on one person, one family, one group. 
Seldom publish articles about inanimate objects 
Concentrate on stories that can be told in pic 
tures. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Pay good rates, on accept 
ance. 


Photography Magazines 
American Cinematographer, 1782 N. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. Issued monthly ; 25+ 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use strictly technical 
articles on professional motion picture photog- 
raphy. Outside contributions not accepted.” 


The Camera, 306 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 

, Md. John S. Rowan, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use practical, 
well illustrated, how-to-do-it articles, and short 
illustrated kinks. Articles should be accurate and 
concise, telling the reader how to improve his 
photography or use the equipment he has to 
produce better pictures. Occasionally buy sing'e 
shots, but prefer picture series. No fiction o1 
poetry. Report within one month. Payment is 
2c a word and up and $3.00 and up per pic- 
ture. 


Radio Magazines 
QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. K. B. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use technical 
and constructional! articles on radio equipment 
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for the amateur. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. No payment.” 


Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Doris McFerran, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use very little 
‘new episodes’ using radio programs’ characters, 
about 4500 words, bought only on order. Also 
fan material. Do not submit any manuscripts; 
be sure to query first. Poetry bought for ‘Be- 
tween the Bookends’ in each issue. Report in 
about three weeks. Payment is by manuscript 
and not word rate; averages about 4c a word, 
however.” 


Popular Mechanics and Science 
Magazines 


Science and Mechanics, 49 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Don Dinwiddie, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use feature stories and how-to-do-it articles. 
Send for ‘Writing for Science and Mechanics’ 
booklet for detailed requirements and prepara- 
tion of manuscripts. At present, we are over- 
stocked on feature and most of our department 
construction articles; we will be able to use 
some plastics, radio, wood carving, leathercraft 
and jigsaw construction-type projects in about 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "You are a won- 
derful book man. You have 
done more for me than | could 
ever have done for myself,” 
says Martin Panzer. This re- 
mark from an out of town 
author might be routine, but 
appears significant coming 
from a highly placed New 
York executive with easy personal access to all the 
New York publishers. You will see RAISE YOUR 
SIGHTS—the fourth book | have placed for this 
author. Prentice-Hall will promote it widely; advance 
was $750. LATEST: More about new sales next month, 
but in the meantime royalties and advances roll out 
to clients from New York to California. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, bopp-MEAD APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 


DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
@ nominai charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 


May, 1947 








LUNCH WITH THE EDITOR? 


It took some doing, but | finally managed 
to drag a writer out of his retreat at Pem- 
berton, New Jersey, for lunch with one of 
the best editors in New York. It was the 
editor's idea. 

| had been working with this writer for 
about a year, and the week previous to the 
lunch | had sent him $625 in sales checks— 
covering two sales. His previous sales had 
been checks like $300, and $250. 

Out of this lunch with the editor evolved 
something exceedingly interesting. The author 
has an order for three stories—for which he 
will receive $1500. These stories came di- 
rectly out of his background, which | had 
taken up with him, and which we brought out 
in more detail at this meeting of minds. I'li 
keep you informed about these yarns as they 
appear. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of, ma- 
terial that only you can use. The important 
thing to learn is—HOW. And that's what my 
clients bear down on. Checks at press-time 
for writers who learned what to do with their 
backgrounds come to a good looking total. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did, Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once I decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


pe sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 per thousand 
words for the first 5,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 
member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Rings, 

Travel Trips, Wardrobes, 
Watches in Prize Contests! 
You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Diamond Refrigerators, 


Radios and 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing, 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D, C. 








PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 
If you need the practical, personal help of an 
experienced author in the proper development of 
your short and book-length material, write 

ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
P. ©. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
DETAILS WiTHOUT OBLIGATION 








JUST ONE CARTOON IDEA 


will pay you $10 or more. Three years ago I was an insur- 
ance investigator. Now I’m a cartoon gagwriter just because 
I struck upon an easy system HOW to create gags for car 
toonists. My have appeared in ov 
publications, including rd: i 
Lik a Esquire, ete. 
6s a gagwriter,’ 
counts and I'll prove it in detail for $10—just the cost of 
ea you sell. And I’ll tell you HOW to sell IT, and 


many others. Remit to 
4427 Beacon St., Chicago 40 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Well known Hollywood ‘‘Ghost,’’? can help you break 
into publishing. Supervised oe 9 go farther quicker. 
Write to 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, 
California. 


Author Textbook, MODERN WRITERS 
Price $5.00 

















SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and trans- 
Scribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost, 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept, 6705-7, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
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two months. Adequate black and white glossy 
photos should accompany all articles.. Draw- 
ings are required on construction articles. No 
fiction or poetry used. Report in ten days if 
rejected and two weeks if purchased. Payment 
ranges from $10.00 to $25.00 per printed page 
(rarely less than $15); separate pix $3 each. 
Payment is made on acceptance and prior to 
editing or cutting.” 


Scientific American, 24 W. 40th Street, New 
York City 18. A. P. Peck, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles on applied technology for general 
industrial readers. Mostly supplied by con- 
tributing editors but occasionally bought from 
free lance writers. No fiction or poetry used 
and do not ordinarily buy photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is ap- 
proximately $20.00 per magazine page, including 
photographs and diagrams which must be sup- 
plied by the author.” 


Movie Magazines 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City 18. Maxwell Hamilton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use sharply angled, intelligently-written pieces 
on Hollywood and Hollywood personalities who 
are well known to fans. We want the off-trail 
piece designed to appeal to a higher type of 
reader than ordinarily buy fan books. Must 
query us first. Rarely buy photographs, and no 
fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is approximately 10c a word, on acceptance.” 


Movie Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City 18. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
fictionizations of current motion pictures, done 
by writers in New York area on assignment from 
the editor. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in two days. Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


Aviation Magazines 

American Helicopter Magazine, 32 E. 57th 
Street, New York City 22. Alexis Droutzkoy, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. ‘“‘We use stories that feature helicopters or 
aviation in general or other stories suitable for 
this magazine, about 2000 to 2500 words. Also 
articles on helicopters and aviation in general, 
1000 to 2500 words, with glossy prints for illus- 
tration. No poetry. Report in one month. Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c a word or special flat rate, on 
publication.” 


Flying Sportsman and SKYWAYS, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 22. D. N. Ahnstrom, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “‘We use semi-technical aviation 
articles of interest to private pilots and personal 
plane owners and articles showing utility of 
personal planes for business and/or sports ac- 
tivities (hunting and fishing, etc.). Length, 











1500 to 2500 words. Also short-bits for Hangar 
Flying page, Prop Wash. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in approximately 
four weeks. Payment is 3c to 5c a word for 
articles, on acceptance; $5 and up for short 
items, depending on length, etc.” 


Yankee Pilot, 475 Main Street, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. John A. Macdonald, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with private flying personal ex- 
periences, etc. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in a month. Payment is Yc 
a word.” 


Poetry Magazines 

Beat of Wings, 6105 El Cajon Blvd., San 
Diego 5, Calif. Virginia Page, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “In 
addition to poetry, we use short shorts of high 
quality, preferably not murder mysteries but 
would eonsider if they were unusual, Also dra- 
matic monologues. Short articles about interest- 
ing or unusual subjects also used. A tie-in with 
poetry would be especially good. No photo- 
graphs. Report in two.weeks. No payment ex- 
cept copy of magazine in which author’s work 
appears.” 


Florida Magazine of Verse, P. O. Box 6, 
Winter Park, Fla. Charles Hyde Pratt, Editor. 
Issued 4 times yearly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use poetry of the highest quality. Generally 
prefer sonnet length or less, but can use a few 
ballads if they have real poetic and dramatic 
value. Our book reviews are generally done by 
staff writers. No fiction or photographs. Report 
in about two weeks. Payment in cash prizes 
only.” 


Hearth Songs Journal, 4838 Belair Road, Balti- 
more 6, Md. Ruth Deitz, Prose Editor; Margaret 
Kuhlmann, Poetry Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use poetry and 
short articles on matters of general interest. 
No fiction or photographs. Report usually in 
two weeks. No payment except awards.” 


Oregonian Verse, The Oregonian, Portland 5, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. Sunday 
magazine section of newspaper. “We use poetry 
under 14 lines usually. Lyrics preferred. Seasonal 
poems must be submitted at least three months 
in advance. Report in a reasonable length of 
time. Payment is $1.00 per poem, on 10th of 
month following publication.” 


The Poets’ Log Book, Box 235, Benton, Pa. 
Vv. W. Hess and M, H. Houseweart, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“Our policy concerning poetry submitted is an 
open one. We consider anything of merit, and 
length or brevity is unimportant. No fiction or 
photographs. Report within two weeks. No 
payment except cash prizes.” 


May, 1947 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Phone AVon 2332 Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL 
vidual assignments and 
TRAINING raining for beginning 
FOR WRITERS = orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 


criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL 
writers. Personal collab- 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
Write for information concerning beginner's 
10 days. 








ATTENTION: TRAVEL EDITORS 
If you need an article about any historic spot in 
or within 200 miles of Washington, contact a 
professional writer. See Travel (April issue). 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building Washington 4, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed_ beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 
and extra first page. 
Fifty Cents per 1000 Words 
Over 30,000 Words—45c per 1000 


MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S$. C. 











START RIGHT 
Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS’ 


“write-way™ Course 
Three full lessons on the ARTICLE. 
Critical help on your articles. 
Six full lessons on plotting FICTION. 
Critical help on your plots. 
Critical help with your stories. 


Lessons on Action, 
Characterization. 


Atmosphere, Dialogue, 


Basic radio training. Help with your script. 
Other specialized courses to fit your needs. 


For Free Details, Write TODAY 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and gpare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds ef writers in all fields of writ 

ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 


best het My new up-to-date six lesson course pre 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. gents welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
by me. Editors and clients praise my work. EXTREMELY 
MODERATE RATES. Free office report on one short story if 
you mention Writer's Digest, and enclose return postage 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and exira first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 
Educated in 4 countries, traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 
Read the oldest mail trade journal in the field. 
MAIL ORDER NEWS 


Helped others to make some real money for over 50 
years. Will do the same for YOU. 


$1.50 year—Copy 25c 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-5 Chicago 47, Ill. 








HOW HAVE YOU SPENT YOUR TIME 
AND TALENT THE PAST TWO YEARS? 


Left any worthwhile footprints on the sands of time? A num- 
ber of students who were with me t two years are 
selling now, What will YOU do the next two_years? Stop 
wishful thinking and get busy! You make the effort to write 
and we do all we can to put you onto the road to success. 
Write for length and price of course 


ZIEGLER SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 
P. O. Box 2018 San Antonio, Texas 











Pedder edd edd ad ad ad ad dada an 
POPPA ALAPAHA A>Le? ? 


) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ¢ 
for Authors ; 
We point, publish and distribute your oy in 
, 
) 
) 





pamphlet format. Send for free folder. § 


The William-Frederick Press ¢ 
aaa Distributing Co., Inc. 
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New York 1, N. Y. § 
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Prelude, Henry Picola Publications, 9 W. 
95th Street, New York City 25. Henry Picola, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 30c a copy ; $3.00 a year. 
“We use poems of. 4 to 14 lines, any theme. 
Quatrains and sonnets considered. A market 
for the poet who knows his craft. Poets should 
study a copy before submitting their work. 
Address all material to Henry Picola Publica- 
tions instead of the magazine, because poems 
will be considered for Vespers as well as Prelude. 
Report in two or three weeks. Payment is $1.00 
and up, on acceptance.” 


V for Verse, Box 1111, Spokane 5, Washing- 
ton, has been suspended and subscribers are 
receiving another magazine for balance of time 
their subscriptions have to run.” 


Vespers, Henry Picola Publications, 9 W. 
95th Street, New York City 25. Henry Picola, 
Editor, Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
‘ poems of 4 to 14 lines, any. theme. 
Quatrains and sonnets considered. A market 
for the poet who knows his craft. Poets should 
study a copy before submitting their work. 
Address all material to Henry Picola Publications 
instead of the magazine, because poems will be 
considered for Prelude as well as Vespers. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is $1.00 
and up, on acceptance.” 


year. “We use 


Washington Post Poems, The Washington 
Post, 1337 “E” Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Editor. Poetry depart- 
ment of daily newspaper. “We use poetry under 
25 lines. Report in a month. No report if 
poems are not accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelope. Payment is 25c a line, on acceptance.” 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We use 
poetry on a ‘selective, not a ‘representative,’ 
basis. Standard is admittedly high. Also use 
articles of about 1200 words in each issue, about 
poets and/or poetry, combining authoritative 
background with literary facility in the telling. 
Report usually in one week. Payment for articles 
is $5.00, on acceptance ; occasional cash and/or 
book prizes only for poetry.” 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best 
short lyrical poems obtainable ; usual limit about 
50 lines; no free verse. Also book reviews of 
current books in field of poetry, not over 500 
words, on which it is best to query before sub- 
mitting. Report in three weeks. Payment in 
prizes only.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New Yok 
City 19. R. D. Kuehnle, Editor. Issued quar- 
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terly ; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use stories 
dealing with all phases of the Old West: shorts 
from 3000 to 7000 words, novelettes from 10,000 
to 15,000 words, and novels from 16,000 to 
25,000 words. Special need for shorts. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Eris 
man, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We need novels only, from 20,000 
to 40,000 words. Mature, slick-bent, character 
ization rather than fast-action. Report in te: 
days. Payment is Ic a word, on acceptance.’ 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is, 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a 10,000 word novelette and 
several short stories not over 6000 words in 
length. All stories distinctly of the Old West 
with no modern touches whatsoever. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days t 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, o1 
acceptance.” 


Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E, 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor 
Alden H. Norton, Editorial Director. Issued 
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monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
exciting, authentic stories of the Old West 
(period up to 1885). Woman interest, if any, 
should be subordinate. Also use occasional 
short fact pieces about authentic, colorful west- 
ern characters. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
u, On acceptance.” 


Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use short 
stories from 1500 to 9000 words, novelettes 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words, and novels from 
15,000 to 22,000 words. Overstocked at present 
on articles. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is le a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Jack O/’Sullivan, Editor 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year 
“We use shorts from 3000 to 7000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 16,000 words, and 
novels from 17,000 to 30,000 words. Range 
country setting; hero riding through a good, 
meaty plot that gallops with speed and rises to 
a climax with a swirl of fast raw action and a 
satisfactory finale. Substantial girl interest pre- 
ferred in novels and novelettes. Also 2500 to 
4500 word fast-moving, action-packed naratives 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 


200-D3N S. 7th St. 
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New Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


More and Better Short Sto- 


ries, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 
cles, Plays Wanted for 
Magazines, Trade Journals, 


Newspapers, Books, Radio 


and Motion pictures. 
Write It Right— 
and It'll Sell 





**A Failure’’ Be- 
comes Successful 
Writer 


“I had the_urge _ 
wrot 


Butnstning was Never were editors more eager to 
i 
won ritten on. buy. They would rather buy than 


reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good ma- 
terial. 

If your material is not selling 
or paying enough, it may not be 
because you lack talent, but that 
you ven technique or the ability to put human 
interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create hu- 
man interest—these are the umique features of 
Palmer Training. For 30 years, Palmer has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
through fiction training. 


Makes Varied and Profitable Sales 


“Since finishing my course I have sold twelve articles 
to Unity Publications ; a short story to Youth ; three articles 
and one story to Psychology and one each to Lutheran Pub- 
lications and MacFadden’s, totalling $445. The last two 
were submitted in my Palmer course and returned with 
criticism. I revised both accordingly and sold them.” 

-Alberta Flanders, Monrovia, Calif. 


One Sale Pays for Course 


“‘Palmer Institute showed me how to balance my ma- 
terial and put it together. I learned a priceless lesson, I 
had fun and adventure, I also received a check for more 
than enough to pay for the course. TRULY PALMER 
TRAININ DOES GET RESULTS!—Diane Dunann, 
Portland, Ore. 


literary fog 
aelay disapp .ared. 
4 sold a story be- 
fore I was half-way 


ing since.’’ Stephe' n 
Kerro, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Learn at Home 


Since authorship is essentially a matter of home work, it 
is one of the few arts which can be taught by correspond- 
ence. In your own home, any time, you can apply yourself 
to our complete instruction material and personal, pro- 
fessional coaching. You get actual writing experience to 
develop your own style. Go fast or slow. You learn more 
and save time, money and effort. 


FREE BOOK 


If you want to become a really successful writer, to en- 
a ideal part time or full time career, send for free 
‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories. * Tt has helped 
hundreds of others—why not you? Write today: Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, Since 1917, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J57. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


FREE 
eoee a Blvd 


BOOK llywood 28, California, Desk J57 


Please send me free illustrated book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’’, explaining how the unique fea- 
tures of your training help new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. This is confi- 
dential, no saleman will call. 

Mr. 
Mrs, > 
Miss ) 


Address 
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of popular western characters or incidents; law 
or outlaw. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks, Payment is lc a word and up, 
On acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Setrcet, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 30,000 word lead 
novel featuring The Masked Rider, written on 
assignment. Also several fast-action short storics 
not over 6000 words in length. Distinctly of the 
Old West, with no modern touches. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use 10,000-word novelettes featuring 
Buffalo Billy Bates and Sheriff Blue Steele, writ- 
ten on assignment. Also 10,000 word Western 
action novelettes on other themes and several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. All 
stories distinctly Old West with no modern 
touches whatsoever. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ;- 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 30,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing three special CPA range detectives, written 
on assignment. Also an 8000 word novelette and 
several short stories not over 5000 words long. 
All stories of the Old West with no modern 
touches. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
light love stories from 1500 to 12,000 words, 
with Old West background and woman’s view- 
point. Buy poetry, but no articles or photographs 


Report in about two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 
Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 


York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 40,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing The Rio Kid, written on assignment. 
Also several short stories not over 5000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West with no 
modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, 
City 16. 


10 E. 40th Street, New York 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
“We use a 40,000 word lead novel of 


Issued bi-monthly ; 
issues. 














distinctly pseudo-scientific fantasy background. 
Also several short stories of the same type not 
over 6000 words in length. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


10 Story Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly! 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
frontier Western stories with strong emphasis 
on character, from 1000 to 12,000 words, Woman 
interest welcome but not necessary. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in about two weeks. 
Payment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 45,000 word lead novel featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written on assignment. 
Also several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West flavor, with 
no modern touches. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 10,000 word novelette featuring Walt 
Slade and Swap and Whopper, written on assign- 
ment. Also 10,000 word novelettes on general 
Western action themes and several short stories 
not over 6000 words long. All stories must be 
of the Old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 20,000-word lead novel 
of distinctly pseudo-scientific, fantasy back- 
ground, an 8000 to 10,000-word novelette, and 
several short stories not over 6000 words long 
All stories must have pseudo-scientific situations. 
Also use an occasional scientific article not over 
3000 words long. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use a 45,000- 
50,000-word lead novel and several short stories 
not over 5000 words long. The lead novel may be 
either modern or costume stories of the Old 
West. Short stories must be distinctly Old West 
flavor. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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WIN CASH ~ CARS 
FREE! IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 


An interesting folder describing 
the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 








SO YOU'VE FINISHED ANOTHER! 


But typing 1s drudgery for you. Give your brain-child the 


hreak it needs. Allow me to do your work. Minor editing 
if desi red. General work of any kind accepted not ex- 
ceeding no velette length. Poetry 2c per line. Less than 
10,000 words, 55¢ per thousand; above, 10% discount. One 
carbon free; cach extra, 10c more per thousand. Mss 
mailed flat, No charge orders please. 

AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


1013 East Erickson Street, Modesto, Cal:fornia 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for m4 PRIZE 
PROGRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP _YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nati 1M i of Poetry 

(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 








SONG WRITERS 


An snes ethical composing offer that speaks 
a itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 

MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Manuscripts professionally pre- 
pared for publication including editing, re-writing, 
typing; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory 
plots and self-instruction course in Authorship. Write 
today for full particulars. 


V. LESLIE CLE/AENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
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A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 
Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Manuscript to Marketing: 

Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, juveniles, 


ete. 
Intensive marketing to leading publishers throughout the 


@® De Luxe Typing 

Lealtte, in b 

sunnons’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, W 


world. 
Creative es 














THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


offers for a limited time only its annual 


MANUSCRIPT SPECIAL 


Any manuscript up to 3000 words (except getty 
given a constructive criticism for only $1.0 


505 Architects Bidg., 415 Brainard St. 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Fiat With Original 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


POETRY CRITIC 


Market Suggestions 
One Poem... One Dollar 
Self-addressed stamped envelope required. 
381 N. E. Twentieth St. Miami, Florida 


PEP UP YOUR PUBLICATION! 
EDITORS! SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Over $00 original jokes, wisecracks, epi — etc. for only 
Use them as fillers for your ho bulletin, ete 
Wri tten by top professional humorist. *s I ‘y just $3 for over 
SOO gags to: 
LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
276 West 43rd St. BRyant 9-0774 New York City 
HUMOR ¢ CARTOONS 


% TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
¥ BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
composers and songwriters is at your service 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
ior free examination and details 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
Ff 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston 8, Mass. 


STOP YEARNING; START LEARNING! 


Don't throw that script away We'll show you what's 
wrong. More, we'll show you how to make it right. N 
brush-off. No hocus-pocus. Instead, teaching that teaches 
Help that helps. Post card us now for details. You 
missing something 


SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif. 
































HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 
vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle, free your mind. Test your dynamic possibilities 
Dare to live splendidly. 
Free information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 
P. ©. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 














SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H, St. Salem, Indiana 
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Western Aces, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 
City 19. Ruth Dreyer, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘We use short shorts 
from 1000 to 2500 words, short stories from 
2500 to 5000 words, and novelettes from 8000 
to 10,000 words. Novelettes must be stories of 
the timeless West, with p’enty of plot action and 
complication; good characterization an import- 
ant requisite. We want interesting and novel 
twists in the short shorts ; off-trail stories,will be 
considered. Also use factual articles, 1000 to 
2500 words, based on some interesting characte: 
or event of the West. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Trails, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 
City 19. Ruth Dreyer, Editer. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same requirements 
and rate of payment as Western Aces.” 


Play Publishers 

The Art Craft Play Company, Drawer 1830, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. J. Vincent Heuer, Editor. 
‘“‘We use one-act or three-act plays suitable for 
high school production. Can use either comedy 
or mystery in three-act and comedy, mystery, and 
drama in one-act. Plays should have one easy 
interior setting. Around 22,000 words on a three- 
act and 6500 words on a one-act play. Report in 
ten days. Outright sale depending on the play.” 

Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. Theodore Johnson, Editor 
“‘We use one-act and three-act plays suited to 
production by schools, churches, and Little The- 
atres. Specialty entertainments, religious plays, 
and pageants. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment depends on value of the material for our 
market 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
H. C. Eldridge, Jr., Editor. “The type material 
used depends on the year’s publishing schedule, 
but always includes three-act and one-act plays 
for schools, churches, women’s and rural groups, 
etc., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year, we also 
have included special day plays for program 
books of readings, recitations, drills, novelties, 
etc. These special day items cover a wide range 
from Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, 
to Mother’s Day, Easter, Graduation, etc. We 
are also interested in operettas for both high 
and grade schools, minstrel material, etc. Ou 
schedule usually includes entertainment ma- 
terial such as banquet books, stunt books, game 
books, pantomimes, speakers’ helps, etc. Manu- 
scripts should be typed on one side of sheet 
only, double-spaced, and in the case of drama- 
tized items, should be prepared in that form. 
Directions for staging, costuming, and action 
should be included, as well as dialogue. Care 
should be taken to avoid stilted dialogue and 

















































trite plots. Plays should include plenty of action, 
whether farce, comedy or comedy-drama in type 
We prepare our publishing schedule in late fall 
for the succeeding year, so prefer to have manu- 
scrpts submitted between December and early 
Spring. Good manuscripts will, however, be con- 
sidered at any time during the year. We as- 
sume no responsibility for submitted manuscripts, 
but give them.all reasonable care. There is no 
reading charge. All short items and some longer 
material is purchased outright, although we do 
occasionally write royalty contracts for full 
evening plays and operettas.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines 1, Iowa. Ivan B. 
Boyd, Editor. ‘‘We publish plays, readings, and 
all types of entertainment materials. Right now 
we are in need of good one-act and three-act 
plays which are adaptable to high schoo] and 
college drama departments—also readings either 
humorous or dramatic, six to ten minutes in 
length. Report in one month. Cash payment.” 


Plays, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass 
A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use one-act plays for 
production by elementary, junior high, and high 
schools. Comedies, holiday plays, fables, his- 
torical plays, etc. Report in two weeks, Pay- 
ment is $10 to $30, on acceptance.” 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridg« 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Lee Owen Snook, Di- 
rector, Division of Drama. “We use three-act 
plays suitable for general community needs 
with the accent on high schools and junior col- 
leges. We also desire one-act plays if they ar 
outstanding. Plays with a playing time of not 
more than 20 minutes are better for contest pur- 
poses than those that are longer. We are also 
interested in children’s plays, but, at the mo- 
ment, collections of material for the various 
grade levels are more likely to make the grade 
with us than individual short plays for children 
Report in about two weeks. Outright purchase 
or royalty, amount determined by worth of play 
to us. 


Little Theatres 

American Negro Theatre, Inc., 15 West 126th 
Street, New York City. Abram Hill, Director 
“We want full-length plays with vital entertain- 
ment which offers some comment, illumination, 
criticism, and interpretation of our common 
lives. Report in two months. Payment is 5% 
on gross box office receipts.” 


Trade Journals 
Commercial Refrigeration with Ice Magazine, 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif., 
L. L. De Priest, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
need two types of articles: 1.. Photos and story 
on how Ice is used by a commercial business 
establishment such as a vegetable market, meat 
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WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 


10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 


Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is §3. 
If we can’t sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Commercial College Graduate 
7 years secretarial experience. Prompt accurate 
typing. Corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 
words. 


GLADYS A. LENZ 
Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 

Ma sripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 

If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 

NEW WRITERS WELCOME, 

WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 

(Established 1918) 

30 Church St., Suite 439 





New York 7, N. Y. 











Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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market, grocery, florist, bar, tavern or bakery. 
Should be factual and contain good merchan- 
dising ideas with emphasis on the part that Ice 
plays in making the business a success. 2. Gen- 
eral feature articles built around successful small 
merchants in any of the above fields. Tell how 
merchant overcame business probiems and why 
his store is now so_ successful. Photographs 
bought. Report in two weeks. Payment is 1c 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Drilling Magazine, 1420 Pacific Avenue, 
Dallas 1, Texas. Arlington Frybarger, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly. “We want fea- 


ture stories on field activities in oil well drilling 
industry. Best results from free lance writers 
are on personalities, biographies, brief success 
stories on drilling contractors, toolpushers, and 
field men in oil well drilling. Query editor on 
longer features to avoid duplication with staff 
correspondents. Snapshots or photos with cap- 
tions especially desired. Report in one week. 
Payment, on acceptance, is lc a word and up on 
personalities, biographies, field reports, and 2c 
a word and up on technical or semi-technical 
feature or outstanding interview with important 
operators.” 


Fueloil and Oil Heat, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. A. E. Coburn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Almost 
all the material we buy is from -specialists in 
the oilheating field who are qualified to write 
on some particular detail of the business. Use 
no ‘success’ stories as such. We find that most 
free-lance writers are not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the business to get proper angles 
for us. Buy photographs only in connection with 
articles. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up.” 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
City 12. Frederick D. Rich, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our 
publication is devoted primarily to the business 
of the Flat Glass and Allied Industries. This in- 
cludes all types of structural and building glass, 
plate glass, store fronts, sash and trim, show 
cases, auto glass replacement, rolled and prism 
glass, decorative, carved and marbelized glass, 
glass blocks, mirrors, valances, glass furniture, 
etc. Art glasswares, glass and plastic novelties, 
glass gift wares, spun glass, glass wool, glass as 
an insulating medium, and other newly devel- 
oped types and uses of glass and/or plastics re- 
ceive attention in proportion to their value and 


SONGS—POEMS 


Arranged, Published, Sold. 
Not a service bureau, but Publisher Records made. 
Radio License. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS 
6603 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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interest to the industry, which includes glass 
manufacturers, fabricators, wholesalers and con- 
tractors, dealers. We want news that is factual, 
objective, true, timely, crisp and to the point. 
Be sure of names, -titles, and facts.” 


Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
S. L. Althouse, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year. “We use articles of interest 
to the hatchery-feed retailer business. Photo- 
graphs bought. Report in 30 to 60 days. Pay- 
ment is according to value, ori 20th of month.” 


The Ladle, 70 E. 45th Street, New York City. 
Fergus McLoughlin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles, 
1000 to 1500 words, pertaining to the plumbing 
business in general and to the problems which 
confront a man with a shop who employs labor. 


Photographs bought. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is lc a word.” 
Packing and Shipping. Masonic Building, 


Plainfield, N. J. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles on packing for shipment, ma- 
terials handling, carloading, shipping, receiv- 
ing, warehousing by air, rail or water trans- 
portation. Photographs bought. Report in a 
month. Payment is Yc to lec a word and 50c 
to $1.00 for photos.” 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 59 E.. 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Miss Besse 
Merrithew, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use material consisting of 
educational or technical feature articles, also 
current news of paper mills. Articles are prac- 
tically all prepared on special assignment by 
persons fitted to write on subject of interest to 
paper mill executives and production men. Free- 
lance writers who live in paper-mill communities 
should query editor for news coverage. Buy 
some photographs. Report promptly. Moderate 
rates paid following publication. Query editor if 
interested in news rates.” 


Plumbing and Heating Business, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City 17. 
Herbert Walther, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “Material used is usu- 
ally newsy merchandising stories about plumb- 
ing-heating contractors. Technical articles sel- 
dom satisfactory from free-lancers, but we’re 
always willing to have a look. Photographs 
bought. Report in two weeks. Payment aver- 
ages 2c to 2¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Refrigerating Engineering, 40 W. 40th Street, 
New York City 18. Fred C. Kelly, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use technical articles on refrigeration machinery, 
food freezing, refrigeration application, air con- 
ditioning, etc. Some photographs bought. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
publication.” 
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“Writing Cakes Ap titude... - 


NOT ‘ALADDIN’S LAMP‘!” 


Says FREDERICK PALMER 





An aptitude for writing is the writer’s magic lamp! 
Properly “rubbed”—developed by training in the 
techniques of storytelling—it becomes the open 


sesame to a writing career! 


FREE PERSONALITY QUIZ 

AND APTITUDE TEST 

That’s why the Storycrafters Guild 
Home-Study Course first establishes 
your writing potentialities through the 
FREE Storycrafters Personality Quiz 
and Aptitude Test before training you 
in the fundamentals of al/ creative writ- 


ing. 


DETERMINE YOUR APTITUDE 


When you have completed and returned 
your Quiz answers and Test exercises, 
they will be analyzed by FREDERICK 
PALMER and members of his compe- 
tent staff and a personal, written report 
will be air-mailed to you, absolutely 
without charge! 


THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Once the Storycrafters Guild Person- 
ality Quiz and Aptitude Test has de- 
termined your writing potentialities, 
you may study the fundamentals of all 
creative writing under the direction of 
FREDERICK PALMER who has dis- 
covered and developed creative talent 
in thousands of men and women since 


1917. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


The modern, streamlined Storycrafters 
Guild Course teaches you how to write 
the kind of material that is selling to- 
day! You learn the technique of writ- 
ing short stories, articles, motion picture 
and radio scripts, novels, poems, “fil- 
lers” and specialty writing of all 
kinds. You can EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through the Storycrafters 
Guild Manuscript Sales Service. 
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FREDERICK PALMER 
President, Storycratters Guild 


(Not connected with any other school 
or institution since 1928.) 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING to let FRED- 
ERICK PALMER analyze your writing 
aptitude. The Storycrafters Personality 
Quiz and Aptitude Test is available to 
you without charge, and so is the writ- 
ten report which will be sent to you. 
Make your “Magic Lamp” guide you to 
success. Send for the Storycrafters 
FREE Personality Quiz and Aptitude 
Test Now! It’s the first step toward 
wn a SELLING author! 


eg se 


“T have known Fred- 
erick Palmer well 
and favorably for 
many years and I con- 
sider him a man capa- 
ble of concentrating 
in written form the 
things that a young 
writer needs to know, 
and of presenting them understandably, 
briefly and well.” 


Jack Woodford is well known for his 
“Trial and Error,” “Why Write a Nov- 
el” and between forty and fifty novels. 


DON’T DELAY © MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-6 
5617 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JACK WOODFORD 





Without obligation please send FREE Personality 
Quiz and Aptitude Test with full details concerning 
the Storycrafters Guild Home-Study Training. 


Mr. 
ee 0, at Mi Ree oo Datel ama eens o emetne 
Mrs.) 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and_ articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A competent service at a price you can afford to pay. 35c 





per thousand words, including c arbon cop y and minor cor- 
rections, Long scripts by special arrangement. Will bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. You pay postage 


Write for description of other services to 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








Faulty Manuscripts 


corrected and put in finished form, Fifteen years in 
terviewing, writing, ghosting and revising of business 
and general articles, books, fact detectives, etc. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 
440 Michigan Avenue Paw Paw, Mich. 





| WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


| Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
| for you. 


| benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Dept. D 


San Francisco 8, Calif. 


My 25 years experience has been telescoped for your | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Frank C. Sullivan 
1130 Sacramento St. 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice ar + 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

















SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Write today for free booklet ‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St, New York 19, N. Y. 























ee of Life 


There are some things om 
cannot be generally told.. 
things you ought to know.. 
amazing discoveries of the 
idden processes of man’s 
mind and the mastery of 
life’s problems. Write ¢o- 
day to: Scribe X.Z.Y. 
Te ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) San Jose - California 
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By LEO SHULL 


HE greatest opportunity playwrights 

have had in a decade or two is present 

this summer. Two hundred summer 
theatre stock companies will be operating 
this summer season. 

We can’t remember when new play- 
wrights have had such an opportunity to 
get their scripts produced. Practically every 
director and operator of a summer com- 
pany assures us that new scripts are going 
to be tried out at his theatre. 

We began with a list of barns last month 
which had announced they want new plays. 
We aim to complete this list in the present 
article, and in next month’s. There won’t 
be much Bway news till August, maybe 
July, if the season starts extra early. On 
Bway, the openings are practically nil. No 
new shows are scheduled till late August. 

Well, there are some readers of this col- 
umn who are, shall we say, well-to-do, and 
are willing to spend $300 or $500 to get 
their show tried out so they can work on 
revisions, or get the attention of Bway pro- 
ducers. 

There are some summer stock companies 
that are set up so they will accept paid try- 
out scripts. We do not know a thing about 
their policies or principles. Each author 
must discover these things for himself and 
make his own judgment. Many of the 
names are new to us. Probably some are 
fly-by-night. Further on in this column we 
will mention a few that we think worth 
your attention. 

Returning to the listings: 


LAJOLIA, CAL. 


That million dollar thinker and promoter. 
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David O. Selznick, the film magnate, has 
taken some of his Wonderland children and 
given them a new summer theatre to play 
around with. He will put up the money, 
they will put up the art. Director is Mel- 
chor Ferrer, who directed the racial dis- 
crimination play, “Strange Fruit.” In the 
company will be Jennifer Jones, a friend of 
Mr. Selznick’s; Gregory Peck, a friend of 
the bobby-soxers; Dorothy McGuire, Rob- 
ert Ross and handsome Joseph Cotton, Will 


’ run for 6 weeks during July and August. 


Ah me. What fun. What glamor. We’ll 
have to run down and see ’em this summer 
on our trip to the coast. 


LONG BEACH, L. I., NEW YORK 
Spencer Davis and Clem Egolf will oper- 
ate what we think is sure to be a wonder- 
ful experimental theatre. Saul Walker will 
do the lights, a 21 year old genius. Opens 
mid-June. If you have a smart script deal- 
ing with important problems, send it to Mr. 
Egolf who has an apartment on one of the 
floors in our building, 128 W. 48th, NYC. 


YELLOW SPRINGS SUMMER THEA- 

TRE, Dayton, Ohio. 

The drama director of Antioch College, 
Paul Treichler, will run a summer theatre 
which opens June 25 with “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” Will do “Born Yesterday” and 
other up to the minute shows. Will also 
try out a script. 


YARDLEY THEATRE, Bucks County. 

Pennsylvania. 

The smartest thing a producer can do, 
and an author, too, is to get himself a press 
agent with a fire cracker in his pants. Ed- 
gar Levi has done so. His press agent is 
Arthur Pine and between the two every 
body’s mail box in New York is always full 
of flash news, scare bulletins. The latest 
flash says that the two will operate the 
above theatre and they will “do new plays 
and recent Bway shows with Hwood and 
Bway stars.” 67 W. 44th, NYC. 


GREENWICH PLAYHOUSE, Green- 
wich, Conn. 
Herbert Kramer and Joel Spector will 
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SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital need. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents, then be your own critic. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 





KNOW HOW 


To write for radio, what to write, and where to sell 
your scripts. Profit by my fifteen years professional 
experience in Hollywood and as an Instructor in Radio 
Writing at Pasadena Junior College. 
Nothing to sell but my services—get constructive criti- 
cism and free instruction. MAKE YOUR SCRIPTS 
SELL! 
Member of Hollywood Chapter 

* Radio Writers Guild 

* Radio Directors Guild 

* American Federation of Radio Artists 


FEES 
Quarter Hour Script (or less) $2.50 
Half Hour Script 5.00 
Commercials 1.00 


{Return postage must accompany all 
material submitted.) 
ROBERT CUMMINS 
1557 Casa Grande Pasadena 7, Calif. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscript Typing 


50c Per Thousand Words. Poetry lc per line. Carbon 
free—-extra first and last page. Minor corrections in 
grammar and spelling. 

VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 
23 N. Highland Avenue Aurora, Illinois 





-——SONGWRITERS— 





WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 


Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. . sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song. pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
a'so furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-28 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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operate this fine playhouse with its profes- 
sional stage equipment. If these two can’t 
make a success of this summer theatre, no 
one will. Their ideas and promotions are 
simply fantastic; we rarely use this word, 
but no other word will fit. We once worked 
a political campaign with Joel Spector in 
which we tried to get a polka dot king 
(textiles) elected to state senator. We were 
brought in the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign when it was too late for anything but 
stunt publicity. 67 other candidates were 
running, and the polka dot king had suc- 
ceeded in being the incognito candidate, 
no one knew he was, around except his wife 
and she lived in Connecticut where he 
wasn’t running. We had $10,000 to spend. 
The king had agreed to pass a series of bills 
to build more theatres, subsidize the stage, 
get actors more shows, kill censorship. Hav- 
ing gotten this pledge from him, your re- 
porter and Joel Spector went to work 
(without fee). 

In one week we had the celebrities mak- 
ing radio speeches for him and signing tes- 
timonials, next week he was on the front 
pages of newspapers, editorials were being 
written, testimonial meetings and a Broad- 
way testimonial show was run for him. Joel 
Spector thought up most of these ideas. I 
had to find the gimmicks that would make 
them work. We expect his theatre to hit 
the front pages even if he has to get his 
ingenues to murder the villains in his 
shows. 

This house will try out your script, but 
the charge will be about $500, maybe less, 
we haven’t asked Joel. He will try to make 
a deal with us. Perhaps if your show is 
extra good, you can get it done free. They 
want to find a play to test and then bring 
to Bway. Herbert Kramer is a European 
director and producer with a lot of good 
ideas; he’s even better than Spector (only 
kidding, Joel). If these two can’t make 
you the talk of the town, you’re a ghost. 

Naturally, everyone will have his lawver 
present when deals are consummated. 234 
W. 44th, rm. 506, NYC. 


BAR HARBOR PLAYHOUSE, Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. 
Producer is Theodore Lea “tt. Will open 





June 30 for 10 weeks. Visiting stars. Write 
Mr. Leavitt at the Bristol] Hotel, West 48th 
St., or at the Players Club, 16 Grammercy 
Park, NY. 


THE HARBOR PLAYHOUSE, Marion, 

Mass. 

Cledge Roberts is the producer and di- 
rector. He is a Bway stage manager and 
director. Wants to find a new play to bring 
to Bway. When in New York he is at the 
Lambs Club, 128 W. 44th. He ran this 
house last year too. Does professional 


shows. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


This theatre will be 
munity, which is a rich one with famous 
names in the arts and industrial world. On 
the board of directors is novelist John P. 
Marquand (a democratic republican, if 
you know what we mean), Al Capp, the 
cartoonist, Roland Hayes and others. 

The director is a smart young man, Peter 
Frye, who will be a famous director some 
day. Does very good experimental work 
and has gotten loud praise for his experi- 
mental plays at the Dramatic Workshop of 
the New School in New York. Peter Frye, 
of whom we are very fond, will open this 
house July 1. Has 400 seats, will use actors 
he has been teaching and training for the 
past year, and will be happy to try out new 
scripts. Write him at home, 342 W. 56th. 
We recently tried to raise $6,000 to form 
a group of 6 clever directors, New York’s 
best, and Peter was one of the boys who 
was going to be subsidized for 6 months 
with this 6 G, that’s what we think of him. 


run by the com- 


LAKESIDE SUMMER THEATRE, Lake 

Hopatcong, New Jersey. 

Carl Friedan and Richard Stevers will 
operate this barn, and they know their bus- 
iness; been doing this sort of thing for 
years, tho both are in their late 20’s. They 
use the best casting agents, will probably 
get good actors. They are going to do at 
least one new show (they mention one in 
their release, “What’s Money”). Will run 
9 weeks and do 9 shows. Has 350 seats, is 
40 miles from NY. 
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Contents of the 1947 Writer's Market 
2,500 Markets for Writers 


Radio Stations 
Radio Syndicates 


Adventure Magazines (Pulp) 
Air Magazines (Pulp) 
Aviation Magazines (Class) 
Book Clubs 

Book Publishers 

Book Publishers Associations 
Broadway Play Producers 
Canadian Book Publishers 
Canadian Magazines 
Cartoon and Gag ‘Markets 
Chain Magazine Companies 
Clipping Bureaus 

Comic Magazines 
Confession Magazines 
_ Copyright 

Copyright, Divisible 
Detective Magazines 

Digest Magazines 

First-Class General Magazine: 
Greeting Card Verse Publishers 
Horse Magazines 

How to Sell a Song 

Humor Magazines 


Juvenile Magazines 


Lecture Bureaus 

Little Magazines 

Little Theatres 

Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Motion Picture Producers 
Movie Magazines 

Negro Magazines 

New York Play Agents 
Pet Magazines 
Photographic Syndicates 
Photography Magazines (Class) 
Picture Magazines 
Plagiarism and Piracy 

Play Publishers 

Pocket Book Markets 
Poetry Magazines 

Popular Science Magazines 
Pulps, The 

Quality Magazines 
Quarterlies, The 

Radio Advertising Agencies 
Radio Magazines (Class) 
Radio Networks, National 


Radio Networks, Sectional 


Religious Markets 
SCi-Fantasy Magazines (Pulp) 
Second-Class Markets 
Selling a Story to the Movies 
Something to Say 
Song Publishers 
Sport Magazines 
Summer Theatres 
Syndicates 
Theatrical Associations 
Title of Your Story Here 
Trade Journals 
Transcription Producers 
University Presses, The 
Western Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Western Magazines (Pulp) 
Women's Magazines 

(First Class) 
Women's Magazines 

(Second Class) 
Writer's Clubs 


Published April 1, 1947 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 


MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 | 


editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 


are. Also given are the names and addresses of 


book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 
kets, and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 


7x11 inches. Money back guarantee. 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of **The 


Writer’s Market.’ 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Endorsed by the editors of 500 
magazines, newspapers, book 
clubs, colleges, libraries and 


writers everywhere. 
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Beginners 


Only 
N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 


monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 


WRITER’S DicEstT 











WRITER’S DIGEST : 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


aenenees . eereeeeesecesses 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 





back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Both Frieden and Stevers are alert young 
men, always on the hunt for that lucky 
break, meanwhile working their heads off 
to meet it. Park Central Hotel, 7th and 
35th, Ci 7 8000. 


THE HAMPTON PLAYHOUSE, Bridge- 
mS 


Gail Hillson, a very, very smart lady, and 


town, L. 


a pretty one, runs this theatre and in a real 
businesslike way too. Formerly a news- 
paper woman, a theatre manager, summer 
theatre operator, she knows her business. 
She says she is looking for original scripts 
for tryouts. We went to see her place last 
summer. It’s about 1% hours from New 
York. and she does excellent shows. Glad to 
recommend you, Gail. Get yourself a fresh 
good script and bring it to the big top. 
Incidentally, she was the production man 
for A Flag is Born when it went on the 
road and she now knows more than the 
average summer theatre operator. Anyone 
who takes a show on the road learns every- 
thing. 5 Prospect Place, New York City. 
Mu 4 6700. 

Incidentally. if we seem to be talking 
highly of all these people, it’s because we 
are selecting only the best for this article. 
SAIL-LOFT THEATRE, Germantown. 

New York. 

Run by Lew Danis. Opens July 1. 300 
seats. Will use Theatre is run in 
conjunction with the Anchorage Club, a 
vacation outfit. Is a class A company. 
That’s all we know about it, except Lew 
uses a very good casting agent, so he must 


101-20 Ascan Ave.. 


stars. 


be doing things right. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, 133 

Macdougal St., New York City. 

Paul Miner will run it this year. Opens 
June 1 for 10 week season. Has 200 seats, 
is right in the heart of Greenwich Village 
in New York City and is a historic little 
theatre. Will do two original shows, says 
Mr. Miner. 


SAYVILLE SUMMER THEATRE, Say- 
ville, L. I., N. Y. 


Joseph Kramm will run this show. Write 
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survey of over a_ score 


of publishers 


bool 


recommends the following books 


After a conscientious ve) i J rs’ . 
cata ogues, WRITER'S DIGEST 4 5 a 

aa O oO 4 ss to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE Plotting—How to Have a 


Get It Right 
john B. Opdycke 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 


Don't Say It 
John B. Opdycke 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


Webster's Dictionary 
Law of Copyright and Literary 
Property 

H. G. Baill 

Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 

English Grammar Simplified 
By Fernald 

\ Manual of Copyright 

Practice 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Wood 
\rt and 
Poetry 
Clement Wood 


Technique of Writing 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker's Rhyming Dictionary 
J. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hami ton 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwriting for Broadway 


L.o Shull 


Pointers on Playwriting 
josephine Niggh 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewi 


Gateway to Radio 
First and Erskine 


Do’s and Don'ts of Radio 
Writing 
Ralph Rogers 


More by Corwin 
Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 
Plotto 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 





Brain MISCELLANEOUS 
$3.50 | i $3.00 , ; 
$3.50 | . hild k Woodtord es Characters Make Your Story 

says arias ay Maren Elwood 
1.00 | Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 | 
Mildred 1. Reid Let's Write About You 
3.75 | 101 Plots Used and Abused 1.95 | Charles Carson 
| James Young | 
. | i en, | Mystery Fiction 
3.00 JUVENILE WRITING Marie T. Rodell 
1,25 | y Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
} Will Herman Editor's Choice 
22.50 | Alfred Dashiel 
SONG WRITING 
nae! The Art of Song Writing 1.0 Trial & Error 
| So You Want to Write a Song 1.00 jack Woodford 
1.50 SHORT STORY WRITING The Editor Accepts 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 Earl Reed Silvers 


Laurence D’Orsay 


3.06 Writing Magazine Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


| How to Revise Your Own Stoi 
Anne Hamilton 


1.50 | How to Write Short Stories 
Elliott Blackiston 
Let's Write Short-Shorts 
Foy Evans 


3.00 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Western Words 
Ramc¢ on F. 


2.50 
Adam 


| 
| 
| 


2.00 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 


oo The Art of Cartooning 
| Chuck Thorndike 


1.75 | 


The Secrets of Cartooning 
Ch uc k Thorndike 

50 Comics and Their Creators 
| Martin Sheridan 





950 | Making Laughs Pay 
C. W. LaRow 
| 

ARTICLE WRITING 


Writing the Magazine Article 


2.00 Charles Carson 
Chats on Feature Writing 
2.00 Harrington 


| Writing & Selling Special Fea- 


ture Articles 


| H. Patterson 


.50 | MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


1947 Photo Almanac 
50 | The Writer's Market 


95 My Last Million Readers 
E. Gauvreau 


eS 530 +r ° 
es 1.5 Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
2.0 
Writers—Here How 
2 00 Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—-Help Yourselves 
Mildred 1. Reid 
3.00 


Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred 1. Reid 


1.05 | Making Manuscripts Salable 
Walter Des Marais 





1.00 

Modern Criminal Investigation 

Dr. Harry Suderman 

5. 

Writing Novels to Sell 
1.00) Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel 

| jack Woodford 
1.50 | 

How To Write For Money 
2.7 jack Woodford 

| The Best From Yank 
4.65 | 


| The Technique of the Novel 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


1.50 Indirections 
3.50 Sidney Cox 


$3.00 


2.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


1.00 


2.06 


2.00 


3.50 


2.00 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 


1.0) | Gentlemen: Please send me the 


3.03 


ee! For which I enclose 


25.00 | .Vame 


| Address 
2.00 | 
| City 


12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
jolloe t es books pret paid. 


. State 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


em very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels, We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 


60¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


him, 169 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Opens June 17 for ten weeks. 


ORANGE COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, 

West Town, New York. 

Ernest Bauer, a Broadway producer has 
teamed with young Jo-Anne Lewis and 
Thomas McMorrow to do ten weeks of 
shows. Write Mr. McMorrow at 419 W. 
119. Begin playing June, third week. 


NEWPORT CASINO THEATRE, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

Producer is Sara Stamm, 1674 Broadway, 
New York City. She has been around the 
Broadway theatre for more than 20 years. 
Would love to find a good script. She runs 
high class summer theatre. Her produc- 
tion manager is Joseph Leon, very com- 
petent. Director is Hudson Faussett, a nice 
fellow, who just directed a Broadway show 
for Saul Fishbein, also a newcomer. Will 
run about ten or twelve weeks beginning 
June 23. 


MONADNOCK PLAYHOUSE, East Jaf- 
frey, New Hampshire. 

This place is 63 miles from Boston, seats 
over 600, has the latest equipment. Direc- 
tor is Robert Paine, 500 West End Ave., 
New York City. Opens in late June and 
runs until Labor Day. 


MUSIC HALL THEATRE, Clinton, New 

Jersey. 

Producer is Eddie Rich who lives at 959 
South Broad street in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Did some nice shows and got nice notices. 
Place seats 300. He’d like to try out a good 
new play. He’s a young man, about 22, 
but knows how to operate a theatre. 


CRAGSMOOR THEATRE, Cragsmoor, 
New York. 


Morton Da Costa, actor, director, and 
smart barn operator, will again run this 
house which he first opened last summer, 
after doing shows for almost 10 years in 
Milwaukee. He is very proficient. Will run 
10 weeks and do 10 shows, 


JOHN DREW THEATRE, East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., N. Y. 


Francis Curtis is the producer. Had a 
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PLACE 





Southwest Writers’ Conference 


Corpus Christi, Texas 





Missouri Writers’ Conference 


Columbia, Missouri 


Fine Arts Colony 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Missouri Valley Conference 


Nebraska Writers’ Guild 
Omaha, Neb. 





Regional Writers’ Workshop 


Denver, Colo. 





Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





Indiana University 








WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 











DATE | DIRECTOR 
| | 
J —F ‘Dee Woods 
‘bean | 406 So. Carancahua 
AK William Peden —t«*w 
| June 9-18 | 203-A Jesse Hall 
| University of Missouri 
— —E -_ a ————— — 
| Glenna Hollaway 
| June 1-14 Caller-Times, Ed. Dept. 
ne = en a — 
J He Dr. Leo Jacks 
‘eaeailiied Creighton University 
= Dr. Alan Swallow 
| June 16-18 


| 
| 


| July 1-Aug. 30 


poe 


University of Denver 





| Evelyn Haynes 

















July 6-26 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Writers’ Sanctuary in N. H. | July 7-Aug. 18 
Contoocook, N. H. | 
Midwestern Writers Conference 
: D July 8-12 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Western State College July 21-Aug. | 
Gunnison, Colo. 
Writers Conf. in Rocky Mountains July 29-Aug. 16 


Boulder, Colo. 





| 





University of New Hampshire 





Ralph L. Collins 





Mildred |. Reid 








Alice M. Dickey 


410 So. Michigan Ave. 





Dr. H. W. Taylor 





Harry Shaw 


| University of Colorado 











’ Detroit, Mich. 





| Aug. 11-22 Dr. Carroll Towle 
Durham, N. H. 
ee | 
Bread Loaf Writers Conference LA 13-27 George H. Huban 
Middlebury, Vt. ‘Suns Middlebury College 
Michi Conf i | Margaret Seaton 
ichigan Conference for Writers | Sept. 4-6 505 Architects Bldg. 














WRITER’S DIGEST 





Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
The first real innovation in magazine publish- 
ing since Readers Digest began. Sensational 
New Slant in CONTENTS as well as Owner 
ship Plan. Publishing direct from writers to 
readers. Readers determine merit by votes. 
PRIZES FOR BEST LIKED STORIES. 
PRIZES FOR BEST READER LETTERS 
Announcing the first story to be bought by 
READER’S JURY in First Issue. SAMPLE 
COPIES, 25 cents each. 
Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. ©. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 











Announcing Publication of 
A NEW BOOK 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 


By Robert Oberfirst 
150pp. $2.00 


During the past ten years from 1937 to 1947 | 
have written a great many short short stories for 
national syndicate markets under my own by-line 
and under my pen name. | have selected 25 
short-shorts which in my opinion are the best of 
the stories during the past decade and represent- 
ative of syndicate short short fiction. 

The book also contains 10 important elements 
(requirements and taboos) which are necessary 
in the construction of salable syndicate short 
short fiction. This is a MUST book for all begin- 
ners who wish to write short short fiction success- 
fully for syndicate markets which are serving 1,000 
word stories to over 3,000 newspapers. The de- 
mand for syndicate short-shorts is very good now, 
and this book will help you in the WRITING and 
SELLING of your short-shorts in current syndicate 
markets. 

Send Your Advance Order for this 
Valuable Book Now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


Woodbine New Jersey 











Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
00 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 


short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,0 t 
up to 3,000 a. & poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introdyction when writing advertisers. 


very professional company last season. Runs 
10 weeks, opens in July. Will try out new 
plays. Will have some Broadway stars. Says 
he will do one new. play at least. 


THE LYCOMING COUNTY PLAY- 

HOUSE, Williamsport, Pa. 

Archer King and Harrison Woodhull, 
new Broadway producers, ran this house 
last year, will operate it again this season. 
Opens in July for 9 weeks. Has 500 seats, is 
about 225 miles from New York, Medium 
stage. Will do new shows. Write them, 
745 Fifth Ave., suite 1602. Don’t know what 
their policy will be, but they are good 
theatre people, 

That’s about all for now. We'll wait for 
the other theatres to make up their minds 
and announce their policy. 

Get your girl friend to make up about 
20 scripts. Type on 6 tissue sheets of paper 
at once; or if you have an electric type- 
writer, you can type 10 at once (with thin 
carbon). Then mail your scripts out whole- 
sale. You should get a nibble from at least 
one, 

And remember, nothing helps like a per- 
sonal visit and that personal touch. Keep 
after your contacts, write or phone them 
weekly. 

Theatre Project, a recently-organized 
New York professional producing company, 
is interested in reading new playscripts with 
an eye toward Broadway production. 

There are no limitations as to length, 
subject matter, or number of sets. How- 
ever, because of the Project’s set-up, casts 
must be kept at a minimum of sixteen 
persons. 

Manuscripts, including a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for return, should be 
sent to Theatre Project, 229 West 48th 
Street, New York City. Report is promised 
within three weeks of receipt of manuscript. 















Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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@ THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


2S deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
50 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WiTHOU T LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
ree could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 


a hand to yourself and you have A COMPLETE 
WORK: ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 


not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 


r a jumble of words or sentences. 

Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 

e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


Price $1.00 
e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine 
whatever your 
each, postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Pots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 


brochures, which will help you 
writing or selling trouble. Price 25c¢ 


4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of nine 
for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. “a FORMULA OF THE ‘'PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 rostrcia 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of one of my own published 
“‘quality’’ stories, Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘*SMOOTH 
PAPER'’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Deorint <4 a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 
OU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Pad Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 


Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


"QUALITY 














Author "'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); 


| past 25 years and more, 


| after month, 


If you have followed my advertisements for the 
you will have seen, month 
the success stories of my clients—most 
of whom originally came to me without a single sale 
to their credit or even a single story yet written, and 
after working fruitlessly with others. Their names— 
and some of them are now famous names—are at the 
disposal of sincere inquirers, so that they may have 
the whole picture before throwing in their lot with 
me; for I believe writers, and especially beginning 
writers, whose whole literary future is at stake, ap- 
preciate out-in-the-open dealing. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Roberts’ first book will be pub- 
lished in the Fall. Mr. Lynton Wright Brent’s novel of 
old Arizona, “THE BIRD CAGE,” is also out, and 
meeting with success. Some 35 sales have been made 
by other clients this month, including one to THIS 
WEEK and one to SATEVE POST. 


Here is a letter from a client who is just com- 


| pleting my Professional Collaboration Service: 


| SERVICE, which you 


| 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
"Writing Novels to Sell'’ ($2.50); 
Checks’’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 


“I would not take the price paid for all your as- 
sistance for your criticism on this one assignment. . 
I am sure I could not have learned as much in any 
other way as I did through Professional Collabora- 
tion Service.” (*) 

Another client writes: 

“It is amazing how apparent the faults become 
after my work with you . .. I am glad you found 
some pleasure in our association, since you certainly 
deserved more out of it than the fee I paid you. You 
certainly worked hard enough!” (*) 

And still another says: 

“Your criticism of my story was like opening a 
door to sunlight. The faults stood out plainly when 
you pointed them out.” (*) 


The above are letters on my desk as I write this, 
and are typical of literally hundreds in my files. 


(*) Names on request. 


If you want flattery instead of help, or if you are 
looking for a gold brick or a recipe for success with- 
out work, go elsewhere. There are purveyors of gold 
bricks in this field, as there are in others. But if you 
really want to see yourself in print, if you are sin- 
cere in your determination to win success, write for 
my 44-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket book, and 
describes the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
should investigate if you 
really wish to win literary success. The terms are 
surprisingly low. 





"*Landing the Editors’ 
**Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 











WRITERS YEAR BOOK 


1947 edition + price fifty cents 





